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lation Watches Prices 
Running Berserk 


WASHINGTON, July 17—From the housewife, 
sflered a quarter-pound of butter for 25¢, to the 
slisticians working over their masses of figures, every 
merican was aware last week thal prices were zoom- 
ing as OPA became even more an agency of the past. 
The statisticians had only gloomy news for the 
housewives, however. Their predictions could be sum- 
marized in two statements. First, prices are still ris- 
ng fast at the wholesale level. which hasn't vet reached 
he retailers. Second, there’s no assurance that retail- 
rs and distributors: won’t increase their mark-ups in 
many commodities, thus boosting prices (and profits) 
ill further. 

In dollars and percentage terms, here’s some of the 
bad news: 

On July 11 wholesale food prices in New York were 
ai their highest point since June 10, 1920. 

Cattle prices broke the highest records of the Chi- 
ago livestock market's 8l-vear history on July 10. 
Rises of 50% in retail prices of beef and 30% in 
pork were forecast by OPA economists, with the expec- 
tion that prices would level off at 20% to 25% of 
heir former level. 


Cotton prices continued to shoot up to their daily 
imit on the cotton exchanges each day, foreshadowing 
prices boosts for all cotton products. 


leather prices were boosted 20 percent to 30 percent 
hove the old ceilings, and already manufacturers were 
sking 8 percent to 9 percent more for some shoe lines. 
As for the over-all indexes that measure important 
gments of goods, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
pudex of wholesale prices for basic commodities had 
pone up 4 percent in the first 13 days after OPA 
med. “Recent price increases at wholesale have not 
tt heen reflected in retail markets for the most part,” 
BLS pointed out. 

Prices of milk sold through grocery stores advanced 

I] of the 12 cities surveved following the removal 
t subsidies on July l. BLS reported, In Washington 
milk prices rose 24 percent; and over-6 percent 
boosts were reported from Chicago, Savannah, Boston, 
Denver, Detroit. Houston. Los Angeles and Kansas 
ity 


The Journal of Commerce, which keeps an index 
of sensitive wholesale commodity prices, reported a 
ise of 3] points between June 28 and July 11. and 
hat 22 of the 30 commodities included in their index 
ad risen since the lapse of OPA. 


(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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An Editorial— 


Is It the Road to Peace? 


Tue five peace treaties drafted by the Big bour 
“are the best which human wit coultl get the four 
Allies to agree upon,” Mr. Byrnes said in his report 
on the Paris Conference. He is probably right. But 
how modest we have become when we feel a sense of 


satisfaction upon this occasion? 


‘The drafting of the treaties was the main objcet 
of a conference in London eight months ago - the first 
in the series of conferences which now lead to the 
conclusion of peace treaties, At London Mr. Byrnes 
put up demands that are dead and forgotten today: 
free elections in Rumania and Bulgaria, and independ- 
ence for the Balkan nations. Today these demands are 
in the wastepaper basket. Later Mr. Byrnes fought 
against the extension of Soviet-Yugoslav control in 
the Trieste region. In this fight he was not entirely 
successful. The “best possible” treaty places this area 
under the Security Council of the United Nations; 
which means that the Soviet representative, actually 
entitled to use the veto. will have his offices in Trieste. 


Mr. Byrnes confirmed the reports that not later 
than three months after the ratification of peace 
treaties the occupation troops will be withdrawn. This 
will probably take place late this year. American 
and Rritish forces will leave [talv: as for the Soviet 
forces, however, they will be obliged to leave only 
the less important territories: Bulgaria and Finland. 
For Rumania and probably also Hungary exceptions 
were made: the “lines of communication” to Germany 
(and Austria?) will remain under Soviet guard for 
an indefinite period of time. What the presence of 
these troops means for the internal affairs of these 
“independent” nations is quite clear. Was it really 
necessary to make the concession? Russia has direct 
railroads leading to Germany through Lithuania and 
Poland: she has also short sea lanes in the Baltic, 
whereas Britain and the United States have to ship 
their troops by sea across great distances. The control 
of railroads by the military power of a great nation 
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inevitably leads to dangerous conflicets— be it in Man- 
churia, Poland. or Rumania. 


But now, according to Mr. Byrnes, the treaty with 
Germany looms as the greatest obstacle on the road to 
peace. He foresees difficulties far more important than 
those encountered in the treatment of former Axis 
satellites. Unlike these small nations, Germany has 
been divided into four zones, and now Mr. Byrnes 
frankly and honestly admits that this division was 
a grave mistake. Now he acknowledges that the divi- 
sion of Germany is fatal for the whole of Europe, 
for the United Nations, and for Germany itself. The 
Soviet Government has ng intention of withdrawing ils 
forces from Germany— neither now or in the future-— 
so long as a “democratic” government on the model 
of Bierut or Tito is not in control of that country. 
Moscow never intended the line which separates the 
Soviet from the other zones in Germany to be simply 
a demarcation line. All events of the past vear have 
confirmed this view. 

Therefore the economic unification of Germany, the 
most urgent task for all of Europe, is in conflict with 
Soviet policy. Not unification inte an independent 
economic organism, but the extension of the Eastern 
zone westward is Moscow’s program, The interna- 
tionalization of the Ruhr region is the next step on 
this agenda. The Soviet insistence on keeping the 
Saar within Germany against French wishes points 
in the same direction. 

Now Mr. Byrnes states that the Potsdam Agreement 
is not being fulfilled by the Soviet Government in so 
far as it runs counter to the separate administration 
of Eastern Germany bv the Soviet forces. It is a 
clear case of outright violation of an important agree- 
ment. The proposed merger of the American and 
British zones is a feeble and insufficient reaction to 
this policy. At any rate, the issue is the beginning 
of a great diplomatic struggle. 

“Truly.” Mr. Byrnes says, “we are back on the 
road to peace.” Are we really? Or is it just the pious 
wish of a man who knows better? 
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In the absence of Liston y 9, 
who is on vacation, this 


been prepared by other 
of the staff. Bes 





ideas in action; events as they 
reflect social tendencies 
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The new OPA bill 
Buyers’ Strike is caught in a tug-of- 
With Political wa: between House 

Angle and Senate—with Sen- 
ator Taft standing pat. 

About the least likely upshot of the 
wrangle would be an effective bill to 
keep prices down. 

In the meantime, the country is all 
spotty with upheavals of buyers who 
swear in placards and speeches that they 
will buy nothing beyond essentials from 
this time forth unless a decent price 
control bill is passed. The only central 
direction is that furnished by a group of 
consumer organizations, and the liveliest 
sparkplug of the movement is,the dy- 
namic Walter Reuther. Veterans’ groups, 
in particular, give plenty of color and 
verve to the upheaval. The Boston Tea 
Party is only one example of energy 
and originality with which the campaign 








obvious that it was this formulation of 
the argument which motivated the actien- 
of many of the Congressmen. Speakes 
Sam Rayburn put it this way: “I de 
not want Western Europe, England, and 
all the rest pushed toward an ideology 
which I despise. World Jeadership 
is offered to us. Will we seize that 
leadership or will we let someone else 
seize it?” It was to this question that 
members of the House gave theiy re- 
sponse. Economically, at least. we are 
now committed to the idea of e demo- 
cratic bloc. 
* * * 


In his report io the 

The Irksome Senate on the 

Problem of 
Poland 


Paris 
Conference, Senatos 
Arthur Vandenberg 
mentioned Poland ag 


one of the “irksome problems.” The 


up a powerful war industry in iis own 
zone. According to recent reporis, many 
plants producing articles useful in war- 
time are now working full blast. Among 
them are such giants as Leuna synthetic 
gasoline works, the Junkers plant in 
Dessau, and the Zeiss optical works. 
German scientists, under Soviet super- 
vision, are engaged in atomic research, 
Meanwhile, Moscow pretends to be un- 
disturbed by atomic developments in ihe 
US. Commenting on Bikini, Pravda said: 
“In New York, one may buy atomic ties, 
in restaurants they serve atomic cock- 
tails, and on variety stages there ave 
atomic blondes. ... Against such 2 back- 
ground ... the results of the test were 
more modest than expected.” 

In the light of Molotov’s recent staie- 
ments, it is obvious that he does not 
intend to relinquish the Soviet ‘occupa- 
tion zone in any foreseeable future, et 
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Rep. A. J. May, Allegedly Involyj 
in War Profiteering 






















. : government set up under the tutelaye _ —— him eal 
18 going on. of Moscow has, according to the Senator, least not before a “friendly government” was adv 

Pessimists are foretelling the early failed “to carry out the democratic is firmly established. Moscow iniends 1¢ The defense at Num he post 
failure of this popular wave of indig- pledges which were made in the Yalta turn its occupation zone into an indus- Ex Post berg argued that the & ot Prod 
nation. They say that Americans are and Potsdam agreements.” trial arsenal and a Soviet forepost in the Facto Laws fendants broke NO law, His s 
too individualistic and selfish to deny Earlier in the week there was evidence west, a foothold facilitating an evenival. German or internation, r& 
themselves anything for more than a that the Poles find their conditions even move westward. and that what the prosecutor accus ag 


week or two. And they may be right— 


r partly right. As an economic weapon 
tlie buyers’ wrath may lose its edge 


after a time. But some manufacturers 


and merchants have been seared, and 


more irksome than does the American 
Senator. The recent plebiscite in which 
the people were asked to decide whether 


they wanted a second chamber, eppeare 


This explains the new “friendship* 
toward Germany displayed by Moloiov 
in Paris, where he advocated political 
unification of Germany. No slogan could 


be more popular among the Germans 


them of was obeying Nazi laws. Ty 
presecutor thus is. saying in effect the 
Germans should have followed ty 
Thoreau-Gandhi idea of civil disobedien 
against unjust laws. Certainly wh 
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3 ’ ; , , sudden 
Congressmen have another bee to bother joday than this. Already some German Hitler did, however immoral, was “legal 
4 } , y . consume 
them. All of that is to the good newspapers have taken to this baii, ina The Nazi war criminals were certaily 
pos tion 


In the long run,’ this sort of spon- 


amazing disregard of facts which refute 


xuilty of the most heinous crimes—ta 





’ . up on tl 
taneous uprising may turn into a power- slogans: Molotov’s claim for huge repa- they broke no laws as the defense main As 
‘ é i 5 Ee iiman 
ful political weapon. We are in for yations, mass expulsion of Germans from tained, except ex post facto and rem 
itical i i , . : 1 relucian 
troubled time All signs go te show ‘Austria, etc. It appears that the system active international laws—and the lew 4 
piece i s ypsrye 


that we are plunging straight toward a 


fevered period of inflation and pros- 


perity. What comes after that, we know 


all too well The next depress on im just 


of four air-tight zones in Germany is 
not workable. 


ot the Weimar Republic, never repealed, 
under which they should have been trie, 





e . 
around Herbert Hoover's corner For C e r 
the 4 1 of trial ahead i Se nse of ross oun ry Opinions 
‘ — ups all ° ‘ ° > ° ; 

power in wide Tere yrovuy over The Chicago Tribune, in an ediioswul eompany on which Mr. May exercised 

» country will be a iu ' ves ' 
the country will be eful we pe n. of July 12, suggests that this country considerable pressure to get contrads 
ro ve the _ 1 not « help- | 
gr tose a ie > 2 s as is finished and that Europe's vreluuees assigned. 
es n the next depression as they were 


in the la 


In a world where 

British Loan <0 many things go 

for Democratic wong, it iv a pleas- 
Reconstruction wie i 


event that went 


record one 


right. The British loan was approved 


House of 


in the Representatives by a 
vote of 219 to 155. This result was a 
genuine victory for informed public 
opinion. The anti-loan campaign had 
been hectic. The isolationists opposed it 
on the basis of a narrow and outworn 
creed; some Irish groups fought it for 
no assignable reason at all, and many 
Jewish citizens 


campaigned against it from motives that 


liberal and _ intelligeni 


were good in themselves but which had no 
That a 
against 
opposition from such 


relevancy to the issue at stake. 
decisive victory was achieved 
such formidable 
varied sources is 
lation. 

During the past year The New Leader 


matter for congratu- 


has discussed the problem of the Joan 
from many points of view, has presented 
numerous reasons why the financial ar- 
rangement worked out between the two 
governments should be accepted. The 
main point has always heen, however, 
that this plan would make possible an 
increase in the areas and populations 
of the world carrying on their trade 
freely and democratically in line with 
their needs and their tastes. It would 
give border countries a choice between 
dictatorially controlled trade and that 
which flows naturally according to its 
own laws. 

The argument, put bluntly and crudely, 
is that the united efforts of Britain and 
USA will build up an area of powerful 
economic opposition to growing areas 
forced into the Russian system. It is 





G. B. Shaw Has Celebroted His 
90th Birthday and Is Still 
Going Strong 


to have been run as closely along#Mcscow 
lines as was possible where most cf the 
people were in opposition. The Gevern- 
ment promptly 
its single-chamber plan of about 3 ie 1. 

It happened that at about one-fourth 
of voting places the Peasant Parity of 
Stanislaw Mikolajezk had watchers whe 
took down the returns and sent them 
in to their party 
these precincts the vote stood: for the 
Government proposal, 545,7: eyaninsi, 
2,770,351. That is, it ran 5 to 1 against 
the Government. Since the Government 
statement credits the opposition with 
only 3,686,029 votes, and the Peasant 
Party figures show 2,770,351 ¢ 
voted no in only one-fourth of the con- 
stituencies, it seems clear that ithe votes 
were not honestly counted and recorded, 
In other words, the whole business was 
a hoax. During the campaign the oppo- 
sition candidates were subjected ic “‘ter- 
ror, arrest, dishonesty and news-suppres- 
sion.” After the election the Government 
counted the votes and published » false 
report of the result. For their courage 


announced a victory for 


headquarters. In 





iizene 


-in voting against the Government in the 


face of the danger which this involved 
the Poles deserve praise from 2)! déemo- 
cratic peoples. 

In the meantime, Stanislaw Mikojajezk 
makes a protest which has been promptly 
turned down. And Senator Vandenberg 
is irked. 

* . * 
While cha) Ling the 
In the western Allies with slack- 
Soviet Zone ness in denazification and 
disarmament of Ger- 
many, the Soviet Government is building 


be invited to go elsewhere: 

“The census bureau estimates ihai the 
population on January 1 of this year had 
yeached 140,000,000. This 
pretty well filled up... . The density of 
population in the industrial 
great as it is anywhere in the wesiern 
world and we have more able-bodied 


country $s 


areas )§ as 


people in the rural areas than are needed 
to produce the crops. Mechanization has 
meant that year by year more is iting 
produced by fewer farmers... . 

“All of this, of course, has its direct 
bearing on the relocation of Europe's dis- 
placed persons. We formerly accepted 
European immigrants by the millions, 
sometimes taking as many as 2 million 
a year, at a time when there was good 
land to be settled, railroads to be buwi)i, 
foresis to be cut down, and new indus- 
tries to }> manned. We cannot eccom- 
modate large amounts of immigranis 
today without aggravating the problem 
ef redistributing our surplus population, 

“There are, fortunately, some unde- 
veloped areas in the world which can 
support much larger populations than 
they now have. Canada is one. Ausiralia 
and New Zealand are others. Portions 
of Africa and Latin America also fall 
within this catagory. It is to these Jands 
yather than to the United States that 
the displaced persons should be direcied.” 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

On July 11 The Atlanta Constitution 
cast a new light on the charges against 
Congressman May from a_ distinetly 
southern point of view: 

“Impeachment or resignaton. There 
is nothing about Andrew Jackson May. 
Kentucky Congressman, to remind us 
of Andrew Jackson except that he is so 
different. He is under investigation by 
a Senate Committee in connection wiih 
the machinations of a company which 
made millions out of war contracts. a 


“Congressman May, incidentally, i 
another of those Congressmen who bed 
up pious hands about the TVA. He 
wanted to protect ‘the people.’ It nw 
is revealed that if Congressman My 
was not corruptly involved, he was ve] 
elose indeed to it. The enemies of TVA 
usually have revealed the ‘connection 
which made them oppose this devel 
ment. The Congress should impeach i 
May on the evidence already revealed f 
he does not have the good taste te™ 
sign.” 

* * * 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 
HAS TWO POSSIBILITIES 

Chester Rowell, writing in Th 4 
Fianoisco Chronicle of July 11, «* 
pletely overlooks Thomas E. Dewey 0 
tells how the Republican Party 
from the Coast: 

“With the triumphant victory in ¥® 
nesota by Harold E. Stassen over iM 
arch-isolationist Senator Henrik Sur 
stead, the Republican Party now ™ 
two exceutionally conspicuous pessitil# 
ties for liberal and independent cane 
dates for the nomination for Preside 
former Governor Stassen of Minne 
and Governor Warren of Californé. 
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“Of these, California’s first chen 
he is willing this time, will auton 
cally be Governor Ear] Warren. But ™ 


general situation developed by _? 
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Governor Stassen’s victory will be ™ 
comed, not as a ‘second choice’ of @™ 
dates, but as a belligerently progres™ 
force in our politics. ‘ 
The ideal ticket, in fact, would “* 
beth names, Warren and Stass® © 
Stassen and Warren, for Presider * 
Vice-President. The chief difficult 
that both are of the stature an * 
ability for the first place. Which di . 
therefore, could be asked to accep | 
second?” 
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HE old adage that the noblest of 


men die before they gain the 
plaudits of their own people, does 
hold good in the case of Sidney Hill- 


not 
Many years before his 


sudden 
asi at the age of 59, the suave, 
mild-spoken president of the Amalga 
B mated Clothing Workers Union won a 
B place among the country’s top-rung 
Bien jers of labor. ; a, 
© is entrance into national politics via 
BD ihe C10 Political Action Committee sup- 
2 vied front-page glamour to the sedate 
.. f achievements acquired by 


mstring 0 ’ ‘ 
ra dealing with em- 


sidney Hillman in 
B Sidney 
wvers as spokesman for the American 
It followed a brief period of 
government service as a member of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
to which President Roosevelt appointed 


=a Bhim early in 1940 and from which he 
Bvas advanced at the end of that year to 
Nurete HRthe post of associate director of the Office 
the & [of Production Management. 
_— His stay in Washington during the 
—_ preparedness period before the war, how- 
—_ ever, was not of unmixed happiness. 
.% Pklements of jealousy, envy, if not down 
oe ight hostility from both the horde of 
ah. Biollar-a-year executives and from AF, 
“a Nabor men who would not swallow the 
e — judden advent of a CIO leader of a 
_ Fconsumer-goods union to a commanding 
erta 
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position in the national industrial set- 
up on the eve of war, finally shouldered 
HHillman out of the OPM despite early 
reluctance on the part of 
BR oosevel 


Pr esident 


VA. He 

Tt new 
an May 
was very 
of TVA 
nection? 
devel 
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Sidney Hillman 


His re-appearance in Washingion two 


The 4 BiByears later as chairman of the CLO 
11, om BBPolitical Action Committee, an agency 
ewey #4 Mwhich he himself fashioned as a @evice 
ty lt Bt recruit support for the Roosevelt 


pourki-erm campaign, was viewed at 





y in Mi Mthat time as a personal vindication of 
over ™ BHiliman’s political sagacity and likewise 
rik Shi Has a smart bid for White House intimacy. 
now hit Hn more than one sense it was both. 
possibile 
nt cand * - . 
ay PAIR and complete appraisal, at this 
Minnest'Matoment, of the late Amalgamated Presi- 
prea mat, obviously, can hardly be made. 
= fe" “ursory estimates run from fulsome 
a praise to ill-conceived under-rating. It 
‘A ‘erat * a & good deal of time to remove 
+ al - ine eyes of appraisers the films of 
: "ab : melivity which hinder an objective 
¢ eo Muation of Hillman, the labor leader, 
rogré * Politician, the man. 
14 coil oe however, Sidney Hill- 
asset. “MBN the ae of the few great successes, 
«dent Sirk S‘ory-book sense of the term, 
mar ‘ 7 the immigrant wave of the early 
snd an he century brought to these 
» of MMOS of aps the most amazing fea- 
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Avie success story is that, by 
m ently , intellectual equipment and 
ted to et, he was little 

initial @ the rough labor battles of 
™ algamated decades. But 















dney Hillman: An Appraisal 


His Role in Trade Unionism and Politics 


By Max D. Danish 


Contributing Editor of The New Leader 











Hillman quickly displayed his many other 
gifts—ihose of brilliant negotiator, hard 
realist and organizer. Within a few 
years after assuming, at the age of 27, 
the leadership of the newly-created 
ACWA in 1914, he took rein with a firm- 
ness that: was all the more remarkable 
because the organization he headed was 
composed largely of men—Jewish and 
Italian immigrants—whose concepts of 
union discipline and cohesion were as 
varied as they were loose. 


* 4 ~ 


Harp realist, perhaps, best sums up 
Sidney Hillman as both labor and po- 
litical strategist. Hillman never, even in 
the early days of his leadership, felt 
handicapped in dealing with employers 
by the mythical inhibitions of “class 
collaboration”—whenever it suited the 
interests of his members. He was al- 
ways ready to compromise in the give- 
and-take hurly-burly of industrial clashes 








reckoning, they needed him for domestic 
window-dressing or for the ulterior aims 
of Soviet diplomacy. They would freeze 
on him just as readily, however, anytime 
they thought such a gesture would pay 
off toward attaining a special goal. It 
is, perhaps, characteristic, too, that the 
Communists were in the first mourners’ 
row when Hillman died and that their 
press fairly reeked with adulatory 
necrology. 


* ~ ™ 


Busives realism as a major tool in 
his approach to tasks, Hillman | oved 
power as few men in the upper stratum 
of the labor movement did. When the 
Amalgamated, after going it alone for 
20 years, joined the AFL in 1934, at the 
San Francisco convention, Hillman failed 
to get elected to a vacant seat on the 
Federation’s Executive Council, which 
went instead to David Dubinsky. 

It is difficult to say whether this event 


if he could pull anything out of the 
his ACWA. His 
mindedness was earnest and deliberate. 
To him the men’s clothing industry was 
not a garden for periodic foraging but 
an “empire,” to borrow a phrase from 
Selig Perlman, in whose prosperity the 
workers were as keenly concerned as the 


industry- mated’s 


was closely tied up with the Amalga- 
short-lived 
AFL, but it seemed to have eased 
exit a year and a half later, when the 
Amalgamated pulled out to form the 
Committee for Industrial Organizations 
and later to become a part of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 


employers. The sound labor-management 
relations which prevail in the men’s 
clothing industry are a monument to 
Hillman’s sagacity, foresight and his fine 
acumen as negotiator. 


It would hardly be right to imply to 
Hillman any idealistic strains, despite 
the fact that he had been involved 
during his adolescence in ‘teen yea: 
revolts against Czarist underlings in 
the Lithuanian town where he was born. 
Hillman was as much a realist in politics 
as he was in labor, and his realism was 
buttressed by a sense of self-confidence 
which at times bordered on arrogance. 
This mixture of hard-boiled ego with 
self-confidence was, perhaps, best illus- 
trated by his relations toward the Com- 
munists. There’s no doubt that he did 
not like the American Stalinist brood 
and he managed quite successfully to 
keep them out of places of vantage and 
authority in his union. But Hillman’s 
“realism” has also permitted him to 


make common cause with the Commu- — 


nists—in Nav York’s American Labor 
Party and in the wider ramifications of 
the PAC—presumably on the assumption 
that he, the master strategist, would use 
them whenever it suited his purposes 
but would not let them get away with 
anything substantial. 


It is curious that the Communists, too, 
who were never really fooled by Sidney 
Hillman’s tactics, emplayed a similar 
policy with regard to him. They would 
lift him sky-high whenever, in their 


one of its leading spirits. His first few 
years in the ClO—while John Jewis 
reigned supreme in it—Hillman’s own 
sphere within it was more or less cir- 
cumscribed. It was only after Lewis 
marched out of the CIO that Hillman’s 
own spot within it became nationally 
focal. A couple of years later came the 
PAC, and subsequently the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, which gaye 
Hillman the fullest sway for the type 
of leadership which he particularly ap- 
preciated and which appeared most suit- 
able for his talents. 





of Austria). 


pass. 


realized in this country. 


new Russian order. 


whelming. 





PAN-SLAVISM NOW IS PAN-SOVIETISM ——— ~ 


Tovay all Slavs are forced into unity by Russia. She dominates all North- 
Eastern, Eastern, Central, South-Eastern Europe (except for Greece and a part 
Karl Marx himself was highly critical of the Pan-Slav movement 
as an instrument of Russian imperialism. 
nations enjoyed complete independence, Russia’s western frontier would run 
“from Danzig or Stettin to Trieste.” This is almost exactly what has come to 
Russia’s European conquests mean much even now—much more than is 


For the time being at least Russia is omnipotent in the countries she has 
conquered. Formally they are independent. But even those which have not been 
incorporated are being forced into one political and economic order which approxi- 
| mates more and more closely to that of the Soviet Union. 
| Russians are hated by the entire population, except for a small minority of 
| persons who derive some advantage—office, a job, money or influence—from the 
H If there were to be free elections, and the issue were for or 
against withdrawal of the Russians, the majority for withdrawal would be over- 
If the Russians were to withdraw their instruments—Tito, Beirut, 

Groza, Benés and so on—would be swept out of existence. The Russians would 
have to take the Communists along with them to save them from massacre. 
| —F. A. Voigt in “Nineteenth Century and After.” 


Nau t the PAC nor the WFTU, in 
themselves, contain anything original or 
untried in labor strategy or_ polities, 
Even a novice in labor history could not 
fail to detect in the PAC the old Gompers 
line of “reward your friends and punish 
your enemies” on elections days. Hill- 
man, however, put punch, organization 
and substantial resources behind that 
line and placed it on the front pages 
of every paper in the land. 

But even its best friends will admit 
that PAC’s future is a hazardous thing 
to predict. To claim for it that “it has 
put labor in politics” is definitely an 
overstatement. The best thing that can 
be said for it is that it has served to 
increase interest in politics among large 
groups of hitherto politically insensitive 
working people.. The continuous harping 
hy its leaders on the fact that “they are 
opposed to third parties or independent 
political action” would seem to limit it 
to the role of a blackjack over the two 
old parties. It is doubtful that the 
ideology of a blackjack could serve as 
a leaven for intelligent labor political 
action on a permanent basis in this 


country. 


+ * * 


Hii AN’S sponsoring of the WFTU, 
which early last year had received iis 
support, first, from the CIO’s richly 
earned peeve because it was excluded 
from the old International Federation of 
Trades Unions, and, second, from the 
British Unions Congress be- 
cause it was deemed to be in line with 
British foreign policy to bring Russian 
unions into a world-wide labor alliance 
with organized labor in the democracies 
—bears out forcefully the personal at- 
tributes of the late president of the 
ACWA and his fighting code. 
seized upon an 
situation, moved his pawns fast and 
adroitly, and succeeded in allying “East 
and West” into a “house of labor” that 
ostensibly could speak for tens of mil- 
lions of working people from a world 
platform. To do this he had, first, to 
help break down the old IFTU, and, 
second, to bring into the new aggre- 
gation the Russian labor unions, which 
he himself must have known were any- 
thing but free trade unions. Hillman, 
however, had an objective and he drove 
ahead to achieve it, no matter how. 

At the moment, both PAC and WFTU 
are still in their swaddling clothes, and 
this is hardly the place to forecast their 
future. What appears to be certain is 
that while both the PAC and the WFTU 
may sooner or later fade out from the 
Hillman saga, his life’s finest achieve- 
ment still remains the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, a mightly 
union whose roots are deeply set in the 
men’s clothing industry of this land. 


Trades 


Hillman opportune 





He maintained that unless the Slav 


In all of them the 
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Life Goes to a New Leader Party 


N July 6, under the prodding of a 
O friend from Maine, | undertook 
a profile of the Saturday Evening 
Post as a 
thinking of the 
deserved first place in this 


contributor to the serious 


natior 1 thought it 


solemn sizing 


up of the slick magazines bv virtue of 
fits age and its tradition of folksiness. 
But in connection with slickness in the 
field of journalism, one j naturally 
thinks of Life. Within a decade Henry 











Luce has made th live combination 
of words and pictures one of the bright 
Spots in the week of millions of our 
fellow citizens. If, as my antiquarian 
friend maintained, it bears matter for 
thought among its vely allures, the fact 
4s not without importance, 
A I write, I lave belore me four 
recent copies of the - 
eolorful child of the 
I fe, Time and I 
tune Building. T t 
or tl r cove 
the mblanc of 
ena al 
fu lie The \ 
§nvit ' 
v ha iv i ‘ 
fi | ] id ‘ 
fore the wind o 
& ater l 
Appea j di 
to those who | Bohn 
to turn the page 
for pleasure rather than for profit. 
And of plea ure thev will find no lack. 
he most expensive and ingenious photo- 


graphic staff in the world sees to that. 


From 


stage, screen and sports to those of the 


the most exclusive pictures of 
latest flagpole-sitter, everything is there. 
But among all the exhibits of popular 
things, each number con- 


persons and 


tains one series of pages in color which 


must be intended to start artistic im- 
pulses among the millions. In the num- 
ber of July 1, for you go 
leafing along through inconsequential 


shots of players learning their 


NKVD—FORM 328 
When Brooks Atkinson, “New York 


Times” 


example, 


business 








correspondent in Moscow, re- 
this 


series of articles summarizing his im- 


turned to country, he wrote a 


pressions in the Soviet Union. His 


criticism obviously induced high blood- 
pressure in the big shots of Moscow, 


and David Zaslavski, “Vravda's” fore- 


most columnist, Was commissioned to 
write a retort to Atkinson. The follow- 


ing are a few excerpts from his 
rticle: 
“It is the delirium of an impudent 


person bearing responsibility neither 


te conscience nor to logic. Only a per- 
son mercenaryfrom head to heels can 
absolutely 


that 


write so... . It would be 
useless to tell this savage 
such 


there exist feelings and concep- 


tions as patriotism. Atkinsons do not 
comprehend this word. Their depraved 
souls do not have any understanding 
of feelings and conceptions that are 
not measured by dollars and cents. .. 

Product of the Stock 
black market .scum.. 


bandit of the pen 


Exchange and 
. rogue and 
unpardonable 
lies and sensd@ess hash.” 

Zaslavski appro- 
priate to say of Mr. Atkinson that he 
gets his salary 


concludes: “It is 
every month and lies 
every day.” 

Zaslavsky has always been known 
for his “flowery” During the 
civil war, Zaslavski used it—though in 


style. 


a much more decent manner—in sup- 
porting the anti-Soviet forces and in 
charging Lenin with having had his 
palm greased by the German General | 
Staff. In 1921 he was arrested by the 
Cheka. In prison the light of truth) 
dawned upon him, and he offered his 
services to the Bolsheviks. He was 
released from jail and became an 
ardent devotee. 
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down on Cape Cod—and suddenly you 
turn a page and face the ceiling of the 


Sistine Chapel. The magnificent imagin- 


ings of Michael Angelo stun you more 
here between photographs of actors and 
acrobats than they do in their proper 
place in Rome. They fair knock you 
over. Three of the reproductions are 


in color and effective far beyond’ those 
one often sees on walls. Another num- 
ber shows a charming series of repro- 


ductions of the paintings of N. C. Wyeth. 
Another devotes four 


ages to 
I K yoto. 


pictures of the Shinto shrines o 


gorgeous | 
f 
I 


Fach series of these carefully selected 
pictures is accompanied by a_ simple 
running commentary of text. 

Another standing feature which aims 
to combine pleasure and profit is appro- 
priately called the “photographic essay.” 
The typical exampk feature is 


in the June 17 issue. In more than 35 
actual photographs of autos from the 
day of the very first Duryea “gas” 
buggy down to the models of 1947, we 
get the history of the typical mechanical 
development of our day—-get it with a 
naximum of pictures and a n mum of 
words. Another example, in the imber 
of July 8, deals magnificent hough 
sparing of words—with the plutonium 
research which furnishes e ‘materials 
for the atombomb. 

It may be objected by the serious- 
minded that all of this is obvious sugar- 


coating of art and learning for the pur- 


pose of luring the vulgar. It is expen- 
sively and lavishly done, but it is, after 
all, only a modern and elaborate exten- 
sion of what popular education has done 
from the beginning. Right. It 
trick, but it is a good trick if it is done 
well enough. And the enormous staff of 
Life magazine with their 
sources do it better 


is an old 


limitless re- 
than it has ever 


been done. 


The Editorial "We" 
Bor all of this is not 


was in the 
Maine. He spoke of serious discussion 
of national and 
I must 
of these four numbers of Life convinces 


precisely what 


mind of my friend from 


international problems. 


confess that turning the pages 
me that he was right in his main point. 
editors of this 


journal do recognize that 


The mass-production 


heir customers 


demand some attention to the things 


that matter. Whether the discussion is 


satisfactory, whether it is calculated to 


help the ordinary guy who reads it— 


that is something else again. 
Life 


has one of the most distinguished 


editorial staffs that ever decorated a 
mast-head. It even contains some experts 
who have written for The New Leader. 


labors of 


And out of the 


comes each 


cooper ative 


these editors week an edi- 


rial—usually a page in length. All are 


smooth. Their perfections suggests over- 


criticism, emendation and re- 


writing. 


Occasionally one of them gives 


the impression that too numerous con- 


ferences have ironed out of it every- 
thing that might give offense—and the 
effect is like that of the talk of a bright 
diplomat at a party. The 
holds the 
lgar dust and 


con‘tict 


olympian cool- 


reader wel! above the 


ness 


vu smells of rude human 











| political commissars, a la russe... . 


| The liquidation continues. 





level.” 





—— IN THE FOREST OF UNIFORMS 


} ® The new Yugoslavia is a forest of uniforms. ... The army is packed with 
The opposition is completely flattened. .. . 
Anyone who was not a Partisan or does not bow three 
times daily in the direction of Tito is ipso facte a Fascist reactionary. ... The 
middle class is being systematically impoverished. ... Actually almost all industry 
and commerce above the level of the crafts and small retail stores have been 
seized on the pretext that the owners were cellaborationists or war profiteers. 
... Factory managers and their top assistants have been fired and their places 
given to ‘experts’ chosen for political rather than technical qualifications. The 
dubious capacities of this new managerial ‘elite’ have contrfbuted in no small 
part to Yugoslavia’s present industrial doldrums. 
ises of joy everlasting, too many workers cammot rise above the mere subsistence 
—Hal Lehrman in The Nation, June 15. 


Take, for example, the editorial on 
inflation which saw the light on July &. 
Labor is to be careful, the buying public 
is to exercise good sense, but industry 
is to do nothing but speed up production 
for the mass market. 
apparently, are not expected to restrain 
themselves along with the buying pub- 
take responsibility with 
labor. And the poor government of the 
USA 
end, some crotchety figures are quoted 
from a study made by the Department 
The most revealing of 
these is to the effect that the 
40 percent of American 
only one percent of our 
The 


logic of these figures is never followed 


Industrial leaders, 


lie or along 


is quite overlooked. Toward the 


of Agriculture. 
bottom 
families own 
total liquid 


assets. curious thing is that the 
through. The conclusion is that “we 
lick this thing” if only labor will be nice 


and we exercise a little patience. 


can 


that of 
entitled 


A much better editorial is 


June 17, felicitously 
“Mr. 
tary of State had just returned to Paris, 
and the editors of Life were estimating 


not very 


3yrnes’s New Hand.” The Secre- 


the potency of the cards which he held 
as he sat down to the table with the 
other foreign ministers. This involves 


an estimate of the international set-up, 


d it must be confessed that the editors 


who wrote this piece did a fine job in 
honest 


what the 


very limited space. There is an 


and unimpassioned view of 


Kremlin is up to, a quick but careful 
statement of public opinion here and in 
England, a discriminating statement of 
the results of recent elections in Europe, 
And—best of all—the team of authors 
pull up somewhere. They reach an honest- 
to-God conclusion. They press home the 
fact that we have a job to do at home, 
If we don’t keep prices down and the 
supply of food up, all the bidding and 
playing of Secretary Byrnes at the inter- 
national card table will be in vain. 


We have gone far enough to show 
that my friend had justification for his 
contention. The slickest magazines for 
the millions have their pages. 
There is an appeal to the mind as well 
xs to the eye. And incidentally we have, 
1 think, uncovered one of the weak 
points of the mass-appeal journals as 
far as political discussion is concerned, 
Because they need millions of readers, 
cannot hurt the feelings of any 
large groups. America is well 
vnited on its foreign policy. It is bitterly 
divided on certain sharp points of do- 
mestic affairs. The editorials and articles 
peace, international relief 
control of the atombomb can be logical 
Those 
government 


serious 


they 
fairly 


about and 


ad pointed. strikes, in- 
control of 


about 


é 


business 


flation, 


are likely to be bright but flat and 
fiabby. Only those who dare to lose 
reulation can strike out with sharp 


logic in the direction of practical do- 


NES LM policies. 


@ Julius Hochman, ILGWU 
deplored the attacks being made against 
the British 


of its blundering on the 


leader, 


Government because 


Palestinian 


Labor 


problem. Conceding that Britan has made 
grave errors, Hochman that 
the world is faced with a choice between 
Communist totalitarianism Social 
Democracy as exemplified by the British 
Labor Govérnment. 


contended 


and 





Despite the New Order’s prom- 





By WILLIAM € Foy 





| An Editorial— 
DEATH AT BELGRADE 

The d.amatic Performan 
end of which General Draj 
vitch was condemned to dea 
a trial. The judges were 
but commissars. The defe 
defense. The result is 1, 
that Mihailovitch and thos, 
him were criminals but that j 
slavia—as in Russia—the 
courts are mere instruments Q 
will of the dictator. 


| 
| 


sort of government cannot endum® 
like the verdicts of the Na 
edicts have no standing in the court 





a, 


Draja Mihailovich in Jail 


The character of 
bition is sufficiently 
note with which the 


ment denied the request of our Sta 
Department that American officers k 
permitted to testify 


“Mihailovitch’s 
big and horrible,” 


document sent to Washington befor 
the trial, “to even permit the discus. 


sion of whether he 
It was all settled 


public show had no other purpose than 
to incite fresh hatred against the ene. 
mies of Tito’s regime. To this ed 
proceedings were carefully managed 
in such a way as to draw the masi- 
mum of applause and hisses from th 


attending mob. 


Those who occupied the judge’ 
bench were officers in Tito’s army. Al 
no time did they exhibit even a pre 
tense to judicial fairness. Their par! 
was, rather, to support the prosecute 
supplement his 
staunch old general who had been co- 
demned in advance gave every ¢ 
dence of the horrible tortures to whieh 
he had been subjected. The defen 
ing attorney publicly confessed th 


and 


he had no heart for 


The trial—so-called—is now ove! 
The man whose bearded, 


troubled face has 


familiar to American newspaper re 
shot. But 
not be the end of him. 
martyr for the democratic cause. Th 
American and British government 
were condemned along with him. Be 
was our ally, the leader and inspitt 


ers has been 


tion of the first 


against Hitler’s pow 
cies been different, 
been liberated by our men and sdée 
te the territory which we occupy! the 
whole story would have been differe™ 
Draja Mihailovitch would now be 
of the honored leaders of a democrl* 


nation. As the dark 


crimes 


Ce at the 
& Mihail. 
th Was not 
hot judges 
DBE Was ng 
nt to Prove 
€ listed with 
n Yuge. 
SO-ca bled 
of the 
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the 35-day exhi. 
indicated by the 
Yugoslav gover. 


for the defense 
are far tw 
ran this official 


is guilty or not.” 
in advance, The 


efforts. The 


his task. 


seamed an 
now become * 

that wil 
He dies a8 


popular uprising 
er. Had our pole 
*had Yugoslav 











tragedy drave* 


ward its destined end we and the Bri 
ish look on with unquiet conscien™ 
Because a line was drawn in # 
tain place, because it was not com 


ered good policy to 
this man must die. 


stand up for het 
But he dies *f 


our man and because he stead 1 
steed for the things in which "7 


believe. 


What was really on trial before # 
the world in Belgrade was the 5°] 
ment of Tito. Men all over the * 


can learn from this exhibitiet © 


extent of Bolshevik 


history. 


ruthlessnes- 
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\LERT! 


Yedicated ta an expose of all Aolalilarian enemies of democracy 
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ALPH INGERSOLL, the dark 

genius of PM, recently issued an 
R appeal for 100,000 additional read- 
ers in the form of a security underwrit- 
ers’ “frank statement of relevant facts 
about the property you are asked to-in- 
yest in.” The twelve-page statement is 
frank — about facts that don’t 







very 
matter. 

On page 8-B of his “frank statement” 
Ingersoll says that when he first went 
about soliciting fat cats for the money 
to get PM started two rumors were 


















official 
before 


discus: 







r not.” 









Ralph Ingersoll 





was fronting for Henry 
Luce, for whom he had acted as publisher 
of Time, and that he was being financed 
by the Communists. 


was erroneous 


afloat: that he 






ay The first suspicion 


h & pre 
eir pari 





ugh justified, Ingersoll 





concedes. “The origin of the Communist 





pi # is more obscure,” he says. 





The basis of the Communist charge, 
Ingersoll opines, is that he had always 
felt that he could be friendly with all 
sorts of people without regard to race, 
“including red.” That 
formulation includes Fascists, so he will 









creed or color. 







permit me to raise an eyebrow. Again, 
if a man gives up a lucrative joh witi 






ow ove! 













imed an Luce it must prove he’s a Communist. 
come M ‘Thus, Ingersoll found himself neatly 
per read: isolated,” says Ingersoll. 
1 “ee 
that od All this added to the many difficulties 
dies pe of Ingersoll. “Besides,” he continves, 
ea 
suse, : there was probably by now some truth 
poery m the allegation that there were Commu- 
him. ha sts on PM's staff.” PM at its incep- 
d ee tion had a staff that consisted almost en- 
we tirely of Communists and fellow-travel- 
1 our *s. Communists got on the staff, says 
rugesiar Ingersoll’s spectus P| 4 P 3 
8 prospectus, probably because 
and ade of the liberal hiri licy ich they 
a iring policy, which they 
ccupy; | ‘ok as an invitation to infiltrate. No 
ifferent body i i 10 iv Tate. ° 
pe ln ¥ stopped them. 
” That is the end of Ingersoll’s explan- 
democralx ttion of how the ch : : ‘ 
draws Wt hs e charge of his being tied 
oe P with the Communists came to be made. 
dt nae Now for the facts. 
ons 
in a ee : 7 
not consid T : — ‘ 
"for his HAT Ingersoll is an intimate associ- 
be dine ~ of Communist fifth-eolumnists and 
ctendlasttl me undercover agent of their socially 
which "4 visive policies, is a fact that rests on 
im “her crounds, as follows: 
 petore lf ale Ingersoll was the publisher 
the gorey t Time, that publication had an ex- 
- the well — liberal hiring policyt when it 
ibition the * ‘o Communists and fellow-traveiers, 
nest 1 . 't took considerable trouble after 
endure ™ “sersoll left to weed them out. When- 





ever these elements could, they intro- 


slants in the new: 
Carried out the 
t 





Nasis, 


the cout! 






reports that 
tap Communist “line.” 
While Ingersoll was publisher of 












How PM Gives Totalitarianism A “Liberal” Camouflage 


By Ferdinand Lundberg 





and come-on bait. 





Ferdinand Lundberg, well-known author of “America’s Sixty Families” and 
other werks. made an intensive study of ?M immediately after its launching, 
incidental to the writing of a magazine article published in Harper’s Magazine 
in October, 1940. One conclusion emerged from his researches, as he reported at 
the time: that PM would be pro-Soviet through thick and thin. Subsequent devel- 
opments have verified this conclusion. The policy-orientation of PM in other words 
is (1) never te print anything critical-of Soviet policy or-conditions, (2) when- 
ever possible te put a pleasant interpretation on the rawest Seviet actions, 
(3) always pound hard the nations most hated by the Kremlin, and (4) at all 
times to give the freest rein to criticism of the democracies, paralleling the Com- 
munist Party “line.” Everything else, as Mr. Lundberg says, is window dressing 
From 1927 to 1934 a financial writer on the New York Herald 
Tribune, Mr. Lundberg in the latter year beeame an independent writer. During 
1942-43 he functioned as an economist with the War Production Board, in 1943-44 
as a writer with the War Shipping Administration. Since then he has been at 
work on a beok publication of which will be announced in the near future. 








Time, his most intimate associate, a sub- 
ordinate, was a moving factor im the 
Communist “cell” that functioned in the 
Time Newspaper Guild unit. 

3—In the late 1930’s Ingersoll attended 
a private series of indoctrination lectures 
given for him and various well-known 
Broadway associates by V. J. Jerome, 
an editor of The Communist, theoretical 
organ of the Communist Party. Inger- 
soll’s associates at these lectures have 
ever since been prominent fellow-travel- 
evs, identified with various pseudo-inno- 
cent front organizations set up by the 
Communist Party. 

4—When PM was about to be launched 
prospective employees were interviewed 
in a New York hotel room by Dashiell 
Hammett, we mystery 
and Lillian Hellman, playwright. 
Both are fellow-travelers, Neither was 
a journalist. Ingersoll’s “frank state- 
ment” explains the fact that some Com- 
munists got on the staff of PM because 
of the hurry and confusion of the leunch- 
. PM was planned for five 
years. There was no hurry and no con- 
fusion about its launching. Ingersoll ad- 
mits in his present prospectus that he 
ms from 10,000 newspaper 
they had been bemused by 
Ingersoll’s advance promotional ballyhoo. 
In brief, 10.000 experienced newspaper 
workers, anxious to bust into Ingersoll’s 
journalistic paradise, were rejected, and 
inexperienced people were hired instead. 
The test in hiring them was political, 
reliability: were they, or were they not, 
on the party line? They were, as Pil 
showed. 


il-known story 


writer, 


ing. Howeve 


had applicati 


men for jobs; 


5PM was Jaunched in June, 1940. 
War raged in Europe. France was being 
invaded. The British Army would soon 
be at Dunkirk. Ingersoll in his statement 
makes much of how PM endeavored to 
rally opinion against the Nazis. The 
record of PM’s own pages shows. that 
throughout the dark summer of 1940 
ai extremenly devious editorial course 
was being steered by PM. To demands 
for American conseription Ingersoll re- 
plied with lamentations about what was 
to happen to American boys. PM, the 





was not in the war until 
Double-talk 
was the order of the day. PM became 
strongly pro-English only in the Fal' of 
1940 when Marshall Field became the 
sole stockholder, buying out the original 
group of suckers. Field ordered to get 
Roosevelt and Churchill. From 
this period date a few blasts of The 
Daily Worker against PM that Ineersoll 
treasures. He likes to trot out the clips 
showing what a “united front” there is 
against him: The Brooklyn Tablet, The 
New Leader, The Socialist Call, The 
Daily Worker, Editor and Publisher, The 
New York: Daily News, Harper's, The 
New Yorker, Hearst, Roy Howard, West- 
brook Pegler, Henry Luce and the like. 


record shows, 


many months had passed. 


behind 


Seems as though nobody wants to see a 
friend of the common man get ahead and 
make $36,000 a year. 

6—PM did not gather full patriotic 
June 22, 1941, when Hitler 
After that the Commu- 
nists had no more dead cats to heave in 
Ingersoll’s direction. After that PM got 
really hot about the war. When the 


steam until 


invaded Russia. 


Nazis invaded Russia they incidentally 
stepped on the hidden political nerve 
of PM. 

i7--The pages of PM abundantly prove 


that the paper always defends Russian 
Communist policy. Ingersoll has himself 
written in PM that he has no quarrel 
objection to the Communist 
words. His chief 
writers are on-the-record apologists for 


with noi 


Party, in so many 


Russia in every move she makes against 
the rest of the world, especially Max 
Lerner, I. F. Stone, Alexander Uh! and 
Saul Padover. 
8—It would ‘¢ interesting to show, 
point by point, just how PM in its pages 
consistently puts in the licks for Russia, 
but it would also be Jengthy. Some day 
that indictment may be drawn, and it 
will be damning. Here, however, I should 
like to indicate, in a nutshell, just what 
PM's liberal journalism amounts to. PM, 
true enough, utilizes the vocabulary of 
latter-day liberalism to criticize the man- 
euvers, motivations and deeds of “reac- 
tionaries” in the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, Spain, Italy, 
France, China, Japan and Latin America. 
In so doing it elears the way, in some 
measure, for the Communists in their 
work of division. However, it is always 
a risk tnat liberalism must take that 
somebody unworthy may in the end profit 


“(LET US REMEMBER THAT IF We SUFFER 
TAMELY A LAWLESS ATTACK UPON OUR 
LIBERTY , WE ENCOURAGE iT, ANDO 
INVOLVE OTHERS IN OUR Doom ” 


—Samuel Adams. 


by liberal criticism. There will, however, 
be no power of darkness to profit by 
liberal criticism if such criticism is cone 
sistent and evenly applied in accord with 
PM's technique is 
neither consistent aor evenly applied, for 


principle. critical 
although it has much to say in reproach 
against the rest of the world it has never 
a word of criticism for Russian policy or 
Russian conditions. It has nothing to 
Say against Russia’s territorial grabs, 
This is the acid test of PM’s liberalism. 


i short, PM is a phoney, and a danger- 
ous phoney, for it is backed by big money, 
the fortune of Marshall Field. 

Neither PM nor Ingersoll, so far as I 
know,-has gone in for any lavish praise 
of Russia. That is not PM’s assignment 
on the Comintern docket. Russia needs 
no praise from PM. It has its own 








propaganda media. But Russia ean profit 
from having an organ like PM, posing 
as independent and liberal, continually 
writing in dispraise of every force that 
opposes Russia’s world ambitions. And 
Russia can profit from a word of kindly 
“interpretation” now .and then in such 
an independent journal. 

PM, it seems to me, should be vigor- 
ously combatted by 


every informed 


liberal, Jaborite,  proeressive, Social 
Democrat, Socialist and lower-case demo- 
crat and republican for two major 


reasons: 
I—It is giving liberal journalism a 
black eye 


ism synonymous with pro-Soviet fifth- 


by making that sort of journal- 


columning. 


2? __[t is doing in 


our midst whatever it 


can to perpetuate the techniques of 
Soviet 


recent book, Soviet 


Fascism. Frederick Schumann, 2 
apologist, in his 
Politics 


its techniques from Soviet Pussia. Ever 


admits that Fascism borrowed 


the apologist, Russia 


was forced to adopt its strong-arm, third- 


Schumann says 
degree techniques by the hostility of the 
But Eng- 
land, for example, was not obliged to 


surrounding capitalist world. 


adopt the techniques of Hitlerism in self- 
defense. Schumann’s excuse won’t wash, 
But Fascism did borrow its techniques 
from the Russian Communists, and all 
who suffer in the world today from the 
effects of Fascism are suffering from 
something manufactured in Russia from 
1917 onward. Evil deeds have taken 
place behind the iron curtain. They have 
inspired evil deeds elsewhere. 

If Ingersoll feels that he’s in a trap, 
it is definitely a trap of his own making. 
The trap is the record and, one day, it 
will close on him very hard. At this 
point he could do something to change 
that record. He could redress the balance 
of criticism PM has so far direeted only 
against the democracies and lame-ducks 
while sparing Soviet Russia. PM could, 
to show how baseless the charges of its 
Communist affiliations are, begin apply- 
ing its technique of liberal criticism to 
Russia and to Russian conditions. There 
are many informed writers Ingersoll 
could call upon for this service—William 
Henry Chamberlin, David Dallin, Eugene 
Lyons, Jan Valtin, Louis Waldman, Ben- 
jamin Stolberg, John Dewey, James T. 
Farrell, Sidney Hook, Arthur Koestler, 
Victor Kravchenko, Dwight Macdonald, 
and many, many others. These writers, 
citing facts, could easily show PM read- 
ers what many of them do not know, 
that Russia is one huge concentration 
camp. Russia is “progressive.” 
The Russian concentration camp is being 
stream-lined, as was Hitler’s. 


True, 





Business of Character Assassination 


Protestant Magazine Smears Dr. Shuster 
By Henry M. Rosenthal 


ATE in 1945 I came across two mag- 
azine articles about Dr. George 
N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College of the City of New York. The 
first was entitled “Dr. Shuster Helped 
Hitler,” and appeared in the August- 
September 1945 issue of The Protestant; 
the second, “George Shuster, Apologist 
for Fascism,” appeared in the November- 
December issue of the same magazine. 
The author of the first was Heinz Pol; 
the other was by editor Kenneth Leslie. 
The titles of the two articles were like 
a blow in the face to me. 
At that time I was religious adviser 


students at 
three such advisers, Catholic, Protestant, 


to Jewish Hunter, one of 


and Jewish. 
the religious 


Having a responsibility for 
welfare of thou- 


matter 


several 
sand Jewish students, it was a 
that the 
stigmatised as a 


of concern 
should be 
“helped Hitler” and as an “apologist for 


College president 


man who 
Vascism.” My own impression, formed 
in over three years’ association with him 
and his colleagues, was that Dr. Shuster 


was one of the most fair-minded and 
humane men it had ever been my good 
fortune to meet. I knew that at the 


lime of his installation as president of 
1940 Dr. Ordway Tead, 


president of the Board of Higher Educa- 


the College in 


tion, had referred to him as a man who 


could be counted on for “a courage, a 


unity of view, a loftiness of moral aim, 


which are of the very essence of today’s 


need 


] vead the articles in The Protestant, 


} pondered the startling statement, that 


there are “bridgeheads” into the “Cleric- 


e2!l-Fascist America” of the future, and 


that these bridgeheads “are men like 


Shuster who liberal dem 


move oOo our 

ecratic world, integrate themselves with 
it, and corrupt it.” The articles raised 
the question whether thi protagonist 
of “Clerical Fascism,” this “helper of 
Hitler,” this “anti-Semitie,” this “reac 
tionary blaekmailer” of the Jews, ought 
to serve in the public school system, 


In evaluating The Pre 


festant’s charges 


it is important to consider the tactics 
used in attacking Dr. Shuster. These 
tactics have three main aspects First 
and most obvious is the use of a brutal 
title, which slowed ip in the body 
of the writing (more specifically in 
Leslie's article) by sub-headings which 


repeat the theme of the title, with vari 


on I Neither title nor sub- 


ations 


headings are demonstrated in the article 


proper, but constitute, on the contrary, 
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Dr. George Shuster 
arbitrary and baseless additions to the 
text. 

For example, in Leslie’s article a para- 
graph of citation from one of Shuster’s 
books is captioned, “Dr. Shuster speaks 
of the Jews: Their incompatibility.” 
Actually the quoted paragraph speaks 
only of “a point at which the Jew and 
the European fail to understand each 
other.” The idea of incon patibility has 
thus been dexterously substituted by the 
lack of 


editor for the 
mutual understanding 


proble m of a 


Three sentences from one of Shuster’s 
books are captioned by the editor, “Mus- 
wonderful!’ An exami- 


solini was just 


nation of the quoted sentences reveals 
(1) that they do not express Shuster’s 
views, but are a report of the sentiments 
of others, and (2) that anyway the senti- 
hold that 


wonderful.” 


ments in question did _ not 


“Mussolini was just 


Again, in Leslie’s article we find the 


heading, “Dr. Shuster’s ? 


{nti-Semitism.’ 


Under this the reader finds, after a pre- 


colored introduction, a quotation from 


Shuster’s book dealing with the case of 
Professor Theodore Lessing Close ex- 
fails to reveal 


Shuster’s 


amination of the quotation 


the remotest connection of Dr. 


remarks, whether in language, tone, sub- 


stance, or point of the quotation, with 


the attitude of anti-Semitism. These ex- 
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amples of The Protestant’s abuse of edi- 
torial captions could be multiplied. 
* al * 


Tue second technique employed to vil- 
lify Dr. Shuster is the ancient trick of 
quoting out of context. When this device 
is combined with editorial comment of 
the unscrupulous sort one has found in 
The Protestant, the possibilities for dis- 
tortion are unlimted. 

In Heinz Pol’s article, for example, a 
report is given of some questions put 
by a cross-examining attorney, in a 
courtroom situation, to Dr. Shuster on 
the subject of Horst Wessel (the storm 
trooper killed by a Communist and sub- 
sequently glorified by Hitler). It is 
brought out that—according to the cross- 
examining attorney and Heinz Pol—the 
witness was not fully acquainted with 
certain biographical details having to 
do with Horst Wessel. Specifically, Dr. 
Shuster seems to have been unaware 
that the man kept a house of prostitu- 
tion. Because of this, Pol implies, Shus- 
ter used an _ insufficiently opprobious 
epithet in describing Horst Wessel. This 
would seem to be a harmless enough 
offense in itself, but Pol uses it as a 
basis for charging that Shuster is an 
apologist for the Nazi. 

But the distortions in Kenneth Leslie’s 
article are even more extreme and more 
shameful. One example out of 
suffice: the 


many 
case of von Papen. 
The obvious purpose of the writer is to 
create the impression that Dr. Shuster 
approves of von Papen. Anyone who 
wants to check on this can turn to Dr. 
Shuster’s book, Like a Mighty 
which 


must 


Army, in 
more than ten refer- 
ences to von Papen. 


there are 
Not one of them is 
favorable, but with an effrontery even 
exceeding that of Heinz Pol, the editor 
of The Protestant, substituting his own 
thoughts for Shuster’s, converts Shus- 
ter’s disapproval into iis opposite. 


method of 


these 


There is, finally, a third 
slandering 


employed in articles, 


“and this is perhaps the most shameless 


of all. It consists in the systematic 
appeal to and exploitation of existing 
hysteria, anxieties; and the 


artful envelopment of the particular sub- 


fears and 


ject (in this case, Dr. Shuster) in the 


general suction and penumbra of this 
hysteria and these fears and anxieties. 
The Prot- 


estant have taken advantage of the exist- 


Specifically, the writers for 


ing hyper-sensitivity of Jews to formu- 
lations about themselves. They have first 
falsely and baselessly labeled Dr. Shus- 


ter an 


“anti-Semite,” and then invited 
existing emotion to make the most of it 

A particularly shocking example of 
is exhibited at 


Leslie’s article. He reports 


this psye hological tactic 
the end of 
anti-Semitic 


a case of persecution, in- 


volving a 


rabbi in Maspeth, Long Island. 
The story is described at length. Out of 


whole cloth, Leslie then states, in con- 
clusion: 
I am taking a simple case. There 
are many more terrifying, but it 


seemed to me that this story may show 


you better than a more sensational 
happens in the life of a 


fabbi in an American 





ler the policy laid down 
Shuster. 
The style and psychological method of 


+ 


this shocking paragraph will be familiar 
to students of Jewish history, which is 
full of examples of just such utterly 
baseless accusations made against Jews. 
This very same method is here used 
against Dr. Shuster. Leslie's obvious 


aim in this instance is to arouse hysteria 


among, instead of against, Jews, and the 


r 3 
oe 
= 


means he employs are those 
rageous demagogy. 
od * * 


of out 


E acu of Dr. Shuster’s books, Stig, 
Man Rules and Like a Mighty ri 
has a special chapter dealing with the 
fate of the German Jews (up to 1994 an 
1935, respectively), and each has tt. 
flections about that question Scattere 
throughout various other chapters, A 
careful reading of the two chapters, and 
of the two books as a whole, leads ta 
the conclusion that Dr. Shuster’s ire, 
ment of the Jewish question is chy. 
acterized by (1) a painstaking and co. 
scientious effort to enter into the 80g. 
Jogical—as distinct from the moral. 
complexities of the situation, including 
the divergent estimates by Jews then. 
selves of the historical significance of 
their situation; (2) reasonably uttered o 
implied moral and strategic criticism of 
ceriain aspects of Jewish reaction to the 
situation, as seeming to have more 
less weight in the trend of events x 
paiticular moments; and (3) strong ap. 
preciation of the positive character o 
Jews and Judaism (including “Kastern" 
Jews), and deep sympathy, amounting g 
times to identification, with the pai, 
tragedy, and heroism of their history 
Germany. 

But because 
Protestant, by 
phrases and 


these writers for Th 
seizing upon 
interlarding their quote 
with slanderous editorial com 
ment, have been able to pass off Dr, 
Shuster as an anti-Semite and a Fascist, 
it is important to quote him at some 
length on these issues. The excerpts 
below ought to erase the slander: 

‘. . Never before [the Nuremberg 
Jaws] was it made lawful to stamp out 
or at best reduce to impotence the 
race to which European civilization 
owes, under God, its loftiest and most 
fruitful aspirations.” (Strong Man 
Rules, p. 141.) 

“The efforts to crush 
rather opposition to military dictator 
ship—is easier if you take the trouble 
carefully to silence the ethical ideals 
which Jewry at its best has professed. 
And finally in the appeal te popular 
prejudice there is a chance of making 
supporters of repression who, Degil- 
ning with this single act of assent, 
come gradually to endorse the very 
loss of their own rights and liberties 
The Jew is the stone which the built 

‘new ” pejected. 


1sojated 


tions 


pacinsm or 


Germany 
And in so doing they have made cleat 
of what materials they would const vt 
the house.” (/bid, pp. 145-6.) | 
Here [in Nazi Germany! 8 
that form of state absolutism and te 
ligious relativity which Germany Ms 
form bearing thé 
misinformed and 
(lbid, p 117.) 


does 
fine: 


ers of the 


now realized—a 
stamp of small, 
pathological minds.” 
“For the religion of no-religio! 
for*some curious reason fail to 
tion. It is brutal, treacherous, ol 
just and vile. The human being re 
stand being uprooted just so long & ‘ 
no longer. And of this tral’ 
that we have been witnessing 
many is an extraordinary der 
\ whole era of anti-Cm 4 
making 
ifantue 


much 


y (eT- 


tion. 
tianity has 
butchery and barbarism, this 
propaganda and this canny 


gone into 


nersecl 


tion.” (Like a Mighty Army, PP 

280-1.) ded 
“Christian and Jew, no 

- : aliatic Te 

bv the mirage of nationau™ , 


wr 


. " sprtall aM 
dniity, join hands in the certam ©) 


Germal 








edge that whatever th¢ 
eventually becomes, its error, ‘ , 
} Irimale 
and inner poverty, Wi “4, 
, Ines of W 
serve to reveal anew the vaius 
Testament.” (Ibid, p. 92.) i 
, a me g 
“We ought therefore to as! . 
‘ nterne 
ernments to underwrite 4! saad 
7 TY 
tional treaty recognizing free” 
7 h bY 
the gious conscience wn yt 
. ht do 
means includes the right to ae 
. + ne Cont 
lence in the name of religio¥ carted 
+3 ‘ ‘nwiolable right ace 
jon—as an inviolable hich] *9 
in international law . .. [wica 
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See ty a 


OWEVER empty the sugar bow! 


may seem to the harried con- 
sumer, it retains sufficient sweet- 


in prospects of profits to come— 
+, attract the political flies. Their buzz- 
that the Sugar Act of 1937 expires on 
ys for at least three more years a sugar 
policy that proved expensive in peace- 
time and a broken reed in the World War 
emergency. Furthermore, one result; of 
this buzzing transcends the sugar issve 
andtears at the very fabric of the derm>- 


ness- 


eratie process. 

vhe reason for this present activity is 
that the SugarAct of 1937 expires on 
December 31. The House passed an Ad. 
ministration-supported bill (H.R. 6689) 
ts extend that Act for a single year, 
thus affording the next session of Con- 
eress an opportunity to review our na- 
tional sugar policy and revise it in terms 
of postwar realities. Whereupon the 
powerful Finance Committee of the 
Senate, citadel of the“sugar beet bloc,” 
voted the bill out with the recommenda. 
tion that it be amended to extend ihe 
existing act for three years instead of 
one, This is a complete switch from 
temporary to permanent legislation, and 
jt was made in a committee meeting 
about which no advance notice was given 
to the public or even to the State Depart- 
ment, which has a definite interest in 
sugar legislation. What this action 
means to the democratic process will be 
quickly understood. 

To understand the periodic Battle of 
the Sugar Bowl is to appreciate the 
eternal conflict between consumer and 
producer interests. In many such con- 
flicts there is much that can be said for 
either side, but in the case of sugar the 
eosamer interest is clearly paramount. 
Less than three percent of our farmers 
grow sugar beets or cane, and their tots! 
production in the last prewar year did 
not fill the sugar bowls of even our rural 
population. During the war years this 
production fell off substantially. Yet 
ihe preponderant consumer interest hos 
slways been unorganized, inarticulate 
ond meffective; whereas the producers 
have been represented by a cohesive bloc 
of “Reet State” senators usually su)- 
ported by the four senators from Lovisi-- 
ana and Florida where some sugar cane 
8 grown, 

Henee the battle has historically gone 
to the politically organized producers. 
The Hawley-Smoot Tariff boomeranged 
against the mainland producers by 
swmulating a floed of sugar from ovr 
island possessions; but these producers 
regained their ascendancy by putting 
through the first quota control act iv 
14 and further strengthening their 
hoki on our sugar bowls by the Suga: 
Act of 1937, 

In strong-arming that particular piece 
% legislation through Congress in the 
name of the national interest, the beet- 
tane producer combination solicited and 
wm the support of one group of its 
historic enem es, the domestic cane 
sigar refiners, When the beet sugar 
industry was eonsolidating its beach- 
head in the American market something 
better than a half-century ago, the cane 
Thners tried to muscle in; but the “bect 
trowd” successfully resisted, establisli- 
continuous process from the 
thredding of the beets to the sacking of 
the refined sugar, 

It 


mg a 


therefore became obvious that, the 
Papi the production of beet ‘sugar, 
ws more serious its threat to the his- 
on mmesend the cane refiners had 
os “ ” the American market. How- 
‘ Sang steady and spectacular increas? 
: Market through our growing 
Population and rising standard of living 
Save foom to both sugar groups to ex- 
on = the necessity of coming to 
ow - With each other. Then tlie 
on of sugar refining in the 
islands where the bulk of the 
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e Battle of the Sugar Bowl 


The Eternal Conflict Between Producer and Consumer Interests 


By William H, Baldwin 
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world’s cane sugar is produced was 
stimulated by World War I and our 
subsequent tariff policy. 

* * a 


Our domestic refiners decided that 
this competition carried more of a threat 
than that of the beet sugar industry, 
aud they therefore contracted a mar-« 
riage of convenience with “the beets,” 
that President Roosevelt publicly de- 
nounced as an “unholy alliance” when 
he reluctantly signed the 1937 Sugar 
Act. This working agreement was in- 
iced the answer to a politician’s prayer 
because it lined up the strong beet in- 
fuence in the Senate with the corres- 


pondingly strong position of the refiners 
in the House. Our refining industry, it 
should be noted, is concentrated in a 
half-dozen of our largest seaports whose 
urban population is heavily represented 
in the House where the sparsely settled 
“beet states” are as politically weak as 
the cane refiners are in the Senate. 
The Sugar Act of 1937, which still is 
our basic sugar legislation, continued 
what the Jones-Costigan Act ot 1934 had 
initiated. This was a combination of 
quota, subsidy and tariff protection to 
give our mainland sugar beet and cane 
growers generous and irreducible shares 
in the American market and to make 
it profitable for them to fill their quotas. 


Through the synthetic concept of “direct 
consumption sugars,” a classification 
quite new to the sugar trade, this new 
sugar program gave the domestie cane 
refiners a ready device for gradually 
strangling competition from sugar re- 
fined in the islands. - 
Because of this device Hawaii, which 
has a sugar quota of 900,000 tons, is 
restricted to delivering less than 30,000 
tons in the form of refined sugar, the 
balance having to come as raw sugar 
for final laundering by the mainland re- 
finers. Puerto Rico is treated somewhat 
more generously but just as arbitrarily, 
as its refined sugar allotment is’ some 
126,000 tons out of an overall quota of 
$00,000 tons. As for the Virgin Islands, 
which have been given no “direct ‘con- 
sumption” quota, they are actually pro- 
hibited by this law from selling their 
Sugar production to any but the dozen 
mainland cane sugar refiners. It is as 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








Klement Gottwald 


The New Premier Once Threatened to Break Benes’ Neck 


NE WERK after the elections in 
O Czechoslovakia, Edouard Benes 

received a letter informing him 
hat the leadership of the Communist 
Party had decided that Klement Gott- 
wald, chairman of the party, would 
form a new Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Then an article was published in 
Ryde Pravo—central organ of the CP— 
jlomanding a severe purge of all “reac- 
tionary” elements from the state ma- 
thieery. During the period of cordial 
Benes’ National Social 
Party with the Communists, the Czecho- 
slovak state departments were thor- 
sughly cleaned of all right-wing ele- 
ments. Now it is the turn of Benes’ 
followers to be cleaned out. The Com- 
raunists will undoubtedly support Benes’ 
Presidency, but his power will be more 
xivt more limited. 


alliance = of 


Comrade Klement Gottwald has be- 
come the real ruler of Czechoslovakia. 
He was born in 1896, the son of a poor 
charwoman in Vyskov, Moravia. At the 
az2 of 8 he was sent by his mother to 
an uncle in Vienna. This uncle regis- 
teved him at a German elementary 
school. Returning from school, he had to 
work in his uncle’s cabinet-making shop 
to pay for his keep. His childhood was 
gloomy; he never heard one kind word. 
He was a despised child. At the age of 
14, after he had managed to master the 
German language as well as his native 
Czech, he left his uncle and started an 
independent life as a worker. 

At the age of 15 he joined the Socialist 
Youth movement and in 1915 he enlisted 
in the army. Having no sympathy for 
he Czech National liberation movement, 
fe was a good soldier of the late Haps- 
burg monarchy, gaining many medals 
for gallantry, and in 1918 he finished 
his military career with the rank of 
regimental sergeant major. After de- 
mobilization he joined the Communist 
Pacty, where he passed through all the 
stages of the party hierarchy from the 
local agitator upwards. 

fn 1925 came a crisis in the Czech 

momunist Party. The old leadership 
was, according to the opinion of its 
M»scow masters, too nationalistic; too 
social democratic. From the beginning 
»€ the crisis Gottwald supported the 
Moscow line against the Czech “Bol- 
shevik” leaders of the party. The crisis 
ended in 1928 when nearly all the foun- 
ders and original leaders of the Czech 
Communist Party were expelled. 

Gottwald became Chairman of the 
Political Bureau of the Czech section 


By Vladimir Lezak-Borin 


of the Third International. In 1929 he 
was elected to Parliament and entered 
it at the head of 30 Communist deputies, 
the majority of whom were about 30 
years of age, new to political life and 
in Parliament for the first time. The 
jeputies of the Benes party, old in prac- 
tical politics, ridiculed the new Com- 
munist group as youthful idealists. 


* % * 


Gorrwatp, the new leader of the 
Communists, took the floor, eyed his 
opponents with hatred, and said: “You, 
yentlemen, are asking me what we are 
here for. My answer is simple, We are 
here to break your necks, and I promise 
you most solemnly, we will do it.” Such 
was the maiden speech of Gottwald in 
the Czechoslovak Parliament in 1929. 

Gottwald proved to be clever and un- 
iving. Like Stalin, he despised the talk- 
ative intellectuals. The most representa- 
tive Czech intellectual, in the opinion of 
Gottwald, was Benes, “this little Czech 
teacher with the ambitions of Napoleon,” 
as Gottwald described him, 

fu a party discussion in the Political 
Bureau in 1932 about the Fascist danger 
in Czechoslovakia, Gottwald said: “The 
majority of the party functionaries are 
zntively mistaken in their estimation of 
ihe situation. They believe that the 
Fascist danger is in General Gajda’s 
group, because this group calls itself 
Fascist. But you must not be misled by 
names. Gajda’s group is a crowd of very 
noisy fools and police agents, They are 
If there is danger of 
Fascism in Czechoslovakia, the name of 
this danger is Benes. But it does not 
mean that we have to attack him as 
Fascist; not at all, we have to keep our 
ayes on him and to use his boundless 


not dangerous. 


ambition.” 

After Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many, new crises broke out in the Czech 
Communist Party. It was obvious that 
Hitler’s victory was due to the Com- 
saunist policy in Germany. This was 
proved by an article published in the 
Moscow International and signed by the 
German Communist, Heckert, who main- 
tained that Hitler’s victory in Germany 
was a decisive step towards victory for 
world revolution. For Moscow insisted 
that the Social Democrats and Liberals 
were the “main danger.” A Fascist tri- 
umph would clear the road to a Com- 
munist revolution. 

This evoked a storm among Czech 
Comrnaunists. Opposition coming from all 





Communist Premier, 
Klement Gottwald 


the editors of the Communist press and 
from almost all the members of the 
Political Bureau, including Gottwald and 
his deputy, Guttmann. They were in- 
vited to Moscow, where they were told 
that the Hecker article was written by 
Heckert on the instructions of Stalin, 
and that his estimation of the situation 
was right. 

Guttmann left the Communist Party. 
Gottwald accepted Stalin’s point of view 
and was promoted in the Third Inter- 
national. 

In the spring of 1945, Edouard Benes, 
recognized by Britain and the United 
States of America as President of 
Czechoslovakia, arrived in Moscow, where 
he was expected by Klement Gott- 
wald, leader of the CzechCommunists. 
Gottwald had in his pocket the list of 
the leaders of the new Czechoslovak 
Government and its program. Smiling, 
he presented this to Benes while speak- 
ing about the common effort of all 
democratic forces against Fascism. 
Benes accepted unconditionally and Gott- 
wald (i.e. Stalin) recognized him as 
President of Czechoslovakia. This oc- 
curred exactly fifteen years after the day 
when Gottwald promised most solemnly 
to break Benes’ neck. 











Why We Have Strikes 


Voluntary Collective Bargaining and Arbitration Is the Only Answe, 


HE surrender of Japan ended the 





no-strike pledge of American labo 

In response to a demand from both 
management and labor for a return to 
free collective bargaining, the War 
Labor Board took no new cases after 
V-J Day except on the request of both 
parties, and term nated its existence ’ 
December 31. Since then Government 
intervention in labor disputes has been 
limited mostly to efforts at med 
through the Conciliation Service and the 
appointment, in major ca , of emer- 
gency fact-finding boards which, like the 
Conciliation Service, are ita A out 


compulsory power: 
How this policy ha 


fairly clear from the statistics Until 


the end of 1945, there was no great 
ewease jn the number of strikes, but the 
trikes which occurred nvolved more 
workers and were of longer durati 
Strikes in the 41% months after V-J Day 
accounted for only lightly more the 
one-third of the nber of t ri 
1945, but occasioned ee-fourt f 
Ik nm da I erage 
duration of five « ‘ ( ’ i 
mn pre ( t thie ( 
of 1) t f he 
mereased t ive é 
day 

( Jar 
been ! i l J 
AorKe! ere ed j ‘ i 
da ere 1 t 
previous month in the nation’s history, 


While there were only 90 more strike 


jhan in January, 1945, the number of 
workers involved reased from 46,006 
to 1,400,000 and the man-days lost from 
184,000 to 19,200,000. The latter figure 
represents 3.13 percent of the total man 
days of all worke) n mdustry cole 


trasted with but .02 percent in Jan 
vary, 1945 

Man-day 
another 2,400,000, and the percentage « 


man-days lost came close to 4 percent. 


lost in February rose by 


¢ 


Settlement of the Steel, General Motors, 
and General Electric strikes in March 
brought the man-days lost down to 14,- 
000,000 in March. This is the last month 


for which official statistics have been 


published, but the coal and railroad 
strikes in April and May again shot the 
strike loss figures sharply upward. With 
fewer strikes than occurred in the same 


months, six times as many man-days 


were Jost through strikes in the first 
quarter of this year than in the entire 
year 1944, which was the worst of the 


war period 


Wi Y have these strikes been occurring? 


Many people place the blame exclusively 
upon one side or the other. But it takes 
two people to make a quarrel and usually 
both bear some responsibility for the 
difficulty. In our highly complex eco- 
nomic society, moreover, some of the re- 
sponsibility must be shared by others 
than the direct participants—the Gov- 
ernment, the press, the radio, and the 
xeneral public. 


Jt seems quite clear that the great 








By Edwin E. Witte 


ve of strikes with which we have had 
to cope is, in part, a reaction against 


Many 


occurred jin al] countries in the 


wartime controls and restrictions. 


strikes 
year following the conclusion of the first 
World War; 1919 was the record year 
of strikes in this country until this year. 
Great strikes have occurred since V-J 
Mai = 


pecame ne 


Day in all democratic countries. 


taining the no-strike pledge 
reasingly difficult toward the end of the 
war. Labor chafed at wage controls; 
management objected to what it con- 
sidered invasions of management right: 
Most union leaders did a very good job 
while the war lasted 


Keeping aissatis- 








Leader. 


three participants in labor disputes: 





@ Friends and foes of OPA agree that its modification or abolition vil 
inevitably inaugurate a period of rising prices. How long this period wij} ~ 
is anybody's guess, but one thing is certain: labor is being thrown hack int 
the situation in which it found itself before the recent strike wave. 
are bound to evoke a feeling of uncertainty unfavorable to the Preservation of 
industrial peace. This situation gives special point to the accompany article 
which is an addition to the series on labor relations recently appearing in The Vex 


Dr. Edwin E. Witte, Professor of Economics at the University of Wi 
is a distinguished authority in the field of labor relations and social Security 
From his experience as member of the National War Labor Board he evolves the 
general principles which during the coming period of strain should guide iy 
Government, management and labor. 
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fied workers at work or in promptiy 
getting them back if they went out on 
a wildcat strike. Understandably, if not 
justifiably, many of them gave up trying 
to prevent strikes after Japan surren- 
dered. Similarly, many people connected 
with management believed that the time 
to recover lost ground—to regain “ihe 
right of discharge,” to raise production 
standards and, in a few cases, to get 
vid of union maintenance of membership 

was during the reconversion period. 

Most of the strikes have concerned 
demands for increased These 
represent a reaction from the tight war- 
Beyond this, they 


wages. 


time wage controls. 
reflect 
produced by the ending of hostilities. 


concern over the uncertainties 
During the war the earnings of workers, 
on the average, increased considerably 
more than did the eost of living, although 
that was not true of many workers, in- 
cluding many strongly organized groups. 
Except among the lowest paid workers, 
the major part.of the wartime increase 
in earnings resulted not from increases 
in wage rates, but from longer hours of 
work, overtime payments, shift differen- 
After Japan sur- 
vendered, many industries reduced hours 


of labor, eliminated night-shifts, and 
ni 


tials, and upgrading. 


began the downgrading. 
| manufacturing 
employees declined by nearly $4 per week 


between July and December, 1945, with 


process ¢ 


Average earnings of a 


much larger reductions in the durable 
industries And 
occurred many increases mn 


hourly rates. Adding fuel to the flames 
1 


goods these declines 


despite 


of discontent were reports of large 


profits and a steadily, although slowly, 
increasing cost of living 


Manacem ENT leaders are now tay- 
ing that if the great strikes had not 
occurred, labor would have gotten sub- 
stantially the same wage increases. This 
might have been true, but it is a fact 
that management was very slow in offer- 


ing increases after the war ended. What 
management was saying at that time 
was that wholesale wage reductions 
thould be avoided, but that that there 
must be increased production in return 
for maintenance of the prevailing wage 
aies. This hesitancy with regard to 
wage increases is as understandable as 
is the workers’ insistence upon increases. 
Reconversion created uncertainties re- 
garding output and costs of production, 
to which were added price difficulties, 
at a time when wage controls were 
jargely discontinued while price controls 
remained effective. A large number of 
eroployers, particularly smaller employ- 
eis, did raise wages, but few of the 
major companies did so, particularly 
those dealing with CIO unions. 

Competent observers believe that the 
bitter rivalry between the CIO and AFL 
has never been more pronounced. Its 
consequence is that when one union 
makes demands, the other must make 
demands equalling or topping those of 
its rival. 

Sharing responsibility for the present 
situation with the direct participants 
are other elements in our society. The 
end of the war probably accounts for the 
abnormal publicity given strikes in the 
press. It is most unfortunate, however, 
that strikes make the headlines while the 
much Jarger number of agreements ar- 
rived at without strikes get no attention. 
The Government also has not been blame- 
less. Wartime controls were dropped as 
the shooting ended, although, as 
is new apparent, the war is not really 
over until demobilization and 
version have been completed. Congress, 
through the action of the House ijn pass- 
ing the extreme Case Bill and in al) 
but seuttling price control, has added 
fuel to the flames, while to date it has 
not even increased the appropriations 
for the Conciliation Service. We who 
belong to the general public also are not 
blameless. We are prone to talk glibly 
about the rights of the public but to 


s00n as 


recon- 


—} 
forget that every right carries , 
a correlative duty. At the minimum, 





duty is to refrain from taking a par 
position, at least until we have inf 
ourselves thoroughly about the sys 
facts in particular disputes. Unless yy 
do this, we are very apt to create " 
strife and to make settlements jug 
difficult. 

Dark as the outlook now appears, they 
ave some aspects of the situatior { 
afford some hope that out of the preses, 
difficulties may develop a sound 
for industrial relations than has ¢ 
heretofore in many industries. One ¢ 


these favorable aspects is that 


few of the recent strikes has there 


few exceptions, both parties have aid 
with full realization that the strikes J 
end sometime, ‘after which the press 
antagonists will still have to live 
each other. All strikes which have le 
settled have ended in compromises, ai 
there is much evidence that both parta 
are earnestly trying to make the agre 
ments work. Even more encouraging 
the fact that many agreements have be 
reached without strikes. 


As we all know, we are not yet 
of the woods. It is possible, moreove 
that the situation may get worse befu 
it gets better. More strikes can be fiw 
cast if we get large price increases, wil 
the dropping of price controls. 

The question, what is to be don 
this situation?, is on everyone's mini. | 
do not profess to have the solution a 
am very suspicious of suggested 
solutions. The problem presented is m4 
more difficult than to pass a Jaw pm 
viding for compulsory arbitration. (1 


4 


countries have passed such laws # 
none of them has prevented strié 
except in totalitarian countries. The“ 
instance in which Congress interven 
to curb strikes—passage of the Smif 
Connally Act—worked out so badly - 
even its authors now propose its rep 
Restrictions upon strikes render ne® 
sary the establishment of govermét 
agencies to decide disputes, and nei 
Jabor nor management wants the 
ernment to decide labor dispules 

Instead, both labor and manage 
want free collective bargaining. Fx 
collective bargaining carries with . a 
right of management to say “No # 
union demands and the right of 1 
to strike to win its demands. * 7 
are a price of freedom, and the mgt" 
strike is one of the major differen 
between democracy and totalitarian . 

But if free collective bargaiming " 
survive, agreements rather than og 
must be the normal result. Col ' 
bargaining, to work satisfactorily, ™ 
be grounded in mutual respect - if 
fidence, and both parties must ponaitt 
seek solutions of al] issues in om 
ment. Peaceful labor relations ar ot 
sponsbility of labor and manage 
far more than of government. a 
ment intervention is likely to ag 
situation worse, but is inevitable 
parties directly concerned do a — 
collective bargaining really work. | 
one have not given up hope thi 
will do so. 
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MOST thirteen years ago the Con- 


J 
gress of the United States cre- 
ated a new type ot government 


ency and gave it an unusual job to 
agency a! a ” 

1. In May, 1933, the Tennessee Valley 
Aythority, a federal corporation “clothed 


with the power of government but pos- 
sessed of the flexibility and initiative of 
a private enterprise” was entrusted with 
the problem of providing for the unified 


a great river valley—ihe 


development ol 
watershed of the 


41,000-square mile 
Tennessee River. 
rVA was to be the world’s first effort 
in the unified development of an entire 
river system. It was designed to throw 
actual experience on the 


under new 


the light of 
development of 
ethods and new principles and finally 


resources 
m 
it was to provide a basis on which the 
peoples of the Valley and 
allevs could determine how their 


rennessee 
other V 


gireams and their resources might be 


developed in the regional and. national 
jnterest 

Yoday, a series of nine huge multiple- 
purpose dams on the main Tennessee 
and 17 storage dams on the principal 
tributaries comprise the physical “back- 


bone” for TVA’s program of unified 


yevional develonme his system, con- 
ve g the destructive force of an 
average Valley-wide rainfall of 52 inches 
a year into a source of nation-wide 
benefit, now marks the Tennessee River 
as the most completely controlled major 


stream in the world. 
After more than a decade of consiruc- 
tion and operation, the results of this 


“pilot plant” are now being intently 
studied by peoples from areas as far 
apart as Kansas and China, and by in- 
dividuals as diverse in their interests as 
chemists and students of government. 
Dogmatists of both “left” and “right” 
have leveled critical shafts, while the 
more objective observers, both American 
and international, watch 
TVA’s progress and consider its possi« 
bilities for adaptation to the problems of 
their own regions. 

Three proposed developments of simi- 
ler nature in the great Middle West and 
the Far West now hold the attention of 
Americans: in the Missouri River Valley, 
the Arkansas River Valley, and the 
Columbia River Valley. The public de- 
bate now raging about these proposed 
regional developments gives particular 
significance to the 13-year record of 
progress in the Valley of the Tennessee. 


* . 


continue to 


Warn Congress created the TVA, the 
neW agency was directed to develop a 
hogram to provide for control of floods, 
mprove the navigability of the Ten- 
nessee River, encourage the proper use 
of marginal lands, and provide for the 
National defense. In addition, it was 
instructed to assist in a balanced agri- 
cultural and industrial development 
throughout the Valley. Wilson Dam and 
the adjacent Nitrate Plants 1 and 2 in 
northern Alabama, all constructed in 
World War J, were transferred from the 
War Department to TVA. 

I'VA’s job, as defined by Congress, is 
® broad one. It was told to aid jn the 
development of all the natural resouces 





Devi Lilienthal, Director of TVA 
mY 20, 1946 
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A Great Experiment in Economic Development 


By William A. Shafer 
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@ William A. Shafer joined the TVA staff in 1936 following graduate work in 
political science at the University of Kentucky and newspaper work in Detroit. He 
served two and one-half years in the Navy, his last duty being communications officer 
for an LST Group Staff in the Pacific. Released to inactive duty, he returned to TVA 
in December 1945. His present home is Norris, Tennessee. 








WE 
An Aerial 
of the Tennessee Valley region—no! one 
resource such as power or forests, but 
all of them: river, Jand, 
TVA was to be a technical 
servant of the valley’s farmers, busi- 
nessmen and workers, in respect to all 
the inter-related natural resources upon 
which that valley’s life depends. Bringing 
all these responsibilities together — as 
they are in actual life—ihis unity is 
what was new and different about TVA. 
Federal responsibility for aid in re- 
source development was not new; it is 
as old as the Republic itself, but the 
TVA method seeks a way to make that 
responsibility more effective. TVA was 
to work in the area with the people 
affected and to make its decisions on 
the ground. There was to be no “buck 
passing” to Washington. 

By 1944, engineering control of the 
Tennessee approached full effectiveness 
with closure of Fontana and Kentucky 
dams. In operation, the system follows 
the annual weather cycle, the season of 
heavy floods in the Valley extending 
from the latter part of December to 
about the first of April,:while rainfall 
and stream flow in the late summer and 
fall are generally deficient. Operated as 
a unit, the system profits from this con- 
trast by storing water during high flow 
seasons of the year and releasing it 
during dry periods. 

The complete reservoir 
addition to controlling Tennessee River 
floods, is estimated to be capable of 
reducing major Mississippi River flood 
peaks at Cairo, Illinois, by 2.5 or three 
feet. The newly created Kentucky reser- 
voir, 184 miles long with a_ useful 
storage capacity of more than four 
million acre-feet, is the largest single 
project in the TVA system contributing 
to this checking of the Mississippi. 

Back of the river channels, TVA’s 
forestry and agriculture technicians are 
attempting to make the running water 
“walk” down the slopes before it reaches 
the near-by streams. Coincident with 
ihe job of controlling these rushing 
waters goes the progress of balanced 
development of all the agriculture and 
forest resources of the region. 

Congress directed that fertilizer prod- 
ucts produced experimentally at the 
Muscle Shoals plants Should be made 


foresis and 


minerals. 


system, in 


View of the Huge Norris Dam 





available to the farms of the whole 
nation, not just the Tennessee Valley, 
and during the lifetime of the TVA 
more than 40,000 farmers in 29 states, 
farmers selected by their neighbors, 
have voluntarily joined in a unique test- 
demonstration program. On their farms 
—private farms—TVA’s new, highly con- 
centrated phosphatic fertilizers have been 
tried out, not on test plots or on ex- 
perimenal acres, but by the farmer him- 
self in actual farming operations. 

On the basis of actual experience ®n 
their farms, the country knows today 
how these fertilizers can be used te in- 
crease food production without exhaust- 
ing the fertility of the land; how they 
can be used to permit farmers to im- 
prove their agricultural practices and at 
the same time increase their incomes. 
In every one of these 29 states, the 
states and ‘heir farm agencies have, 
without exception, provided the local 
leadership und know-how for this pro- 
gram, under two-way contracts with 
TVA. 

Following recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the land-grant 
institutions and organizations of farmers, 
TVA has worked largely with phos- 
phates in its initial research and ex- 
perimental production operations. De- 
velopments have been concerned chiefly 
with concentrated phosphates because of 
the savings in handling and transpor- 
tation effected by such high-analysis 
materials. 

The Tennessee Valley needed trees to 
protect the hillsides and to add to nat- 
ural forest wealth. TVA had to find new 
uses for the farm woodland, ways in 
which the farmer’s trees could raise his 
income. There have been tree crop dem- 
onstrations by farmers throughout the 
Valley, and demonstrations in scientific 
forestry management, investigations in 
new industrial uses of timber. The 
Valley’s 14,000,000 acres of forests and 
farm woodlands, together with some 
3,500 sawmills and wood-using industries, 
now contribute more than $100,009,000 
annually to the income of the region. 

* + + 
Duninec the war years, TVA made 
heavy contributions to the nation’s 
stores of military materials. Nitrates 
for munitions, elemental phosphorus for 





smceke, bombs, and ingredients for syne 
thetic rubber were some of the items 
produced at the reconditioned World 
War I plants at Muscle Shoals. In proe 
viding power for war, TVA engaged in 
one of the most extensive construction 
programs ever undertaken in the United 
States, having under construction at one 
time 12 hydro-electric plants and a large 
steam plant. Ten of the dams and the 
steam plant were in operation before 
the war ended in August, 1945. 

With the dropping of atomic bombs 
on Japan, the War Department revealed 
ability of TVA to supply 
abundant electric power was the major 


that the 


factor in locating one of the largest 
energy plants at Oak Ridge, 
rennessee. The TVA power system grew 
about 750,000 kilowatts in 1939 
when Poland was invaded to 1,050,060 
struck at Pearl Harbor, 
2.500.000 kilo- 


atomic 
fiom 


when Japan 
and then to the present 
watis. 

rhe growing TVA power system now 
electrical 
any other single integrated power sys- 
tem in the USA, the 
fiscal year of 1945 averaging approxi- 
1,000,000,000 


Generating plants, connected b 


produces more energy than 


output in the 
mately kilowatt-hours a 
month. . 
about 6,000 miles of high-tension trans- 
mission lines, provide power for more 
than 600,000 homes, farms, stores and 
Valley and 
areas. TVA sells at wholesale to munici- 


fuctories in the adjacent 


palities and cooperative distributing 
agencies, 

Gross revenues from the TVA powe1 
sales for the last fiscal year exceeded 
$38,000,000. Income after all expenses 
and fixed including straight 
jine depreciation and payments in lieu 
of taxes, but before interest paid or re- 
ceived, exceeded $18,500,000 — providing 
x return of approximately 4.8 percent 
on the nation’s investment in TVA’s 
power system, 

Throughout its 13 years of existence, 
TVA’s work has been gratifyingly free 
from serious labor difficulties. Under 
pressure of the unprecedented wartime 
construction schedule, the number of 
employees rose to more than 42,000 in 
1942. Today, under more nearly normal 
operating conditions, the figure stands 
#t approximately 12,000. Labor relations 
policies are embodied in an Employe 
Relationship Policy, an agreement de- 
veloped jointly by revresentatives of 
management and labor and formally 
adopted in August, 1935. It recognizes 
the right of employees to organize, 
affiliate as they choose, designate rep- 
resentatives and bargain collectively 
with management, and it sets up ma- 
chinery for such bargaining. 

The list of TVA’s other activities in 
behalf of the balanced development of 
ihe region is long. Included are such 
items as advanced malaria control 
methods, thorough research in the na- 
tional freight rate structure which sevi- 
cusly affects southern industry, develop- 
ment of low-cost farm machinery and of 
food processing, minerals research, en- 
couragement of a wider recreational use 
of ihe Valley’s forest, lakes and streams, 
and development of a navigable channel 
throughout the length o. the Tennessee 
River, making it a part of the nation’s 
inland waterway system. ? 

Now a working example of the de- 
centralized administration of a federal 
function, TVA continues to encourage 
the active participation of all the people 
of the Valley in furthering this pro- 
gram of unified regional development. 
Three qualities, essential for any TVA- 
type agency, mark its successful prog- 
ress: it is a federal autonomous agency, 
with authority to make its decisions in 
the region; it is given complete respon- 
sibility to deal with resources as @ 
unified whole, and it works cooperatively 
with and through Jocal and _ state 
agencies. " 


charges, 
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A Diagnosis of the Pacific Crisis 


Review by ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 
POPULATION AND Pl ICE°IN THE PACIFIC. Warren S. Thompson, Universiiy 


ol Chicago Press, Chicago, 19410, 397 pp. 


world order. Yet if history teaches anything it is the transitoriness of all 


N OW, as after every great war, men crave a settlement with finality, a “stable” 


political settlements. This truism which incidentally is the bare bones of the 


Hegelian philosophy of history, snaps at the heels of the politicians of all times. Now, 
as always, it is deemed bad manners to talk about it. Warren Thompson, an uninhibited 
demographer and the dean of his profession in this country, does talk about it with 


admirable forthrightness. 
of population change 
population economist 
imple. Western 

entailed the 


Thompson’s thesis 
trade and imperialism 
worldwide diffusion of western cence 


and technological skill Improved com 
! 


munication, transport on and medica 


services and the importation of knowl- 


edge have profoundly nged the popu 


lation dynamics of Asia. The initial 
effect is a decreasing death rate while 
the birth rate remair ibstantially the 
same. 1 h phe nome Ol ( nforms to the 
familiar pattern of population change 
traced by the impact of the industrial 


revolution on European peoples. There 
difference, 


mplications. In 


is, however, an nportant 
fraught with ominou 


Europe, the demographical impact of 


industrialization wa cushioned hy a 


land: population ratio much more favor 


able than that now p evailing in India 


China and Indonesia, i.e. the areas slated 
for an unprecedented increase in popula- 
tion. The expansion of these “pre- in 


dustrial” peoples will depend largely on 
the speed with which they can industrial 
ize, expand their agricultural pro luction 


ind control disease. However, it is not 


at all certain that the basie resources 
needed for rapid industrialization of so 
lensely settled areas can be found 

The first stage of industrializaiion is 
also the stage of most rapid population 
growth and the decline of birth rates 
“catches up” with the decline of death 
rates only when the bulk of the popula- 
tion has been won over to the urban- 
industrial way of life. In Europe this 
adjustment was eased by massive ove1 
seas migration. No such relief is now in 


sight for Asia, There are no more fertile 


plains, lands in the Americas and Asia 
to be settled, and the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean and the tillable areas oj 


Africa can hardly be expected to absorb 
a large part of the anticipated increase 
of a population six times the size of that 
of Europe at the beginning of industri- 
alization. The peoples of Asia are thus 
impaled on the horns of the Malthusian 
dilemna: the benefits from western tech- 
small as they are measured by 


western living standards, are just large 


niques 


enough to stimulate growth of popula- 
tion but insufficient for expanding the 
limits of subsistence far enough to ac- 
commodate the net increase of popula- 


fi om 


Thompson 


1 


tion. The reader is left to infer 
the facts and figures Mr. 
marshalls so skillfully that there is, a 
least in the short run, no solution to this 
problem 

Mr. Thompson emphatically rejecis 
emigration as a remedy for India’s ot 


China’s demographical indigestion. Eas- 


ing the pressure by emigration merely 
means that the home death rate de- 
creases a little so that soon there are 
as many, ifynot more, mouths to feed. 
But the acceptance of this point of view 
does not mean that emigration can be 
left out of account in our consideration 
of the population problems of Asia. To 
the contrary, emigration offers the most 
important temporary problem as such. 
Mr. Thompson is enough of a pragmatist 
not to spurn temporary solution where 
no final ones are in sight. 

Mr. Thompson has no patience with 
the smug doctrine that all a growing 
people has to do raise its standard of 
living is to stay at home, increase its 
share in world trade and purchase at 
current prices, 


10 


just as everybody else, 
na 


His Population and Peace in the Pacific, ostensibly a study 
in Asia, rises above a mere array of statistics familiar to most 
and drives to the core of the problem of world peace. 





the raw materials it needs and does not 
possess. The joker in this proposition is 
that while in the last thirty years access 
to raw materials was indeed free for all 
nations, some nations, notably those with 
the most rapidly growing populations, 
were barred by the discriminatory trade 
policies of other nations from selling 
their industrial produce abroad and thus 
from obtaining the means for paying 
the price of “freely 


materials. 


accessible” raw 


A growing population feels the need 
of larger resources more keenly than a 
static one. Need, like most other human 
judgments, is a value judgment and is 
relative. A pretty theory of world trade 
should not be expected to satisfy in- 
lefinitely the felt needs of the Indian, 
Chinese and Indonesian peoples tightly 
wedged in their none-too-abundantly 
blessed lands. Mr. Thompson has some 
pungent things to say about the exclu- 
sionism of the colonial powers, particu- 
larly about that practiced by the Nether- 
lands, Australia and New Zealand in 
their 350,000 square miles of “almost 
empty tropical lands which they cannot 
possible settle—land which they can ex- 
ploit only 


feebly in the traditional 


colonial manner.” 

Since it is in the last analysis the 
United States which has to underwrite 
the peace in the Pacific, the American 
people cannot be indifferent to the immi- 
gration and colonial policies of other 
“If South and East Asia 
maintain their present birth rate indefi- 
nitely there is probably no hope of avoid- 
ing a life-and-death struggle between 
these peoples and the low-birth-rate peo- 
ples. ... The felt pressure of population 
is almost certainly to grow in spite of 
all possible agricultural expansion . 


Pacific powers. 


and increase (of) machine production. .. 
It is because of this that it is part of 
common sense to open up the unused or 
little used tropics to these ‘swarming’ 
peoples who are largely tropical.” Me. 
Thompson believes that the lesson we 
should draw from the advent of atomic 
energy is not that we no longer need to 
consider the growth of military power 
in the relatively weak nations of the 
Fast but that in a few decades hence 
even these peoples may be able to launch 
a sudden and decisive attack against 
much more powerful industrial nations. 

Mr. Thompson, like other perturbed 
aud thoughtful men, pleads for a new, 
truly international towards 
solving the vast and complicated prob- 
lems of the Pacific, a task which, he be- 
lieves, is beyond the strength of any 
one nation no matter how powerful. He 
does not say precisely how “a democratie 
world organization” which is not to be 
a super-state, is to exert “a relatively 
mild control” over a region which a 
this very moment is still one of the 
principal arenas of rampant power 
The remedies Mr. Thompson 
prescribes appear just a shade too un- 
certain for our comfort. His masterly 
diagnosis of the Pacific crisis—which 
may well turn out to be the real crisis 
facing this generation—should be studied 
carefully by political and military ex- 
perts who, as a class, are prone to visual- 
ize the future in the image of yester- 
day’s preconceived notions. 


approach 


politics. 


Continuing Conflict in China 


Review by HANS KOHN 
AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RIVALRY IN THE FAR EAST. soi 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1946. 226 pages, $3.50 lie, 


MERICAN journalism has often 
A maintained that Russia and the 
United States have never had any 
conflicting interests. In a careful, ex- 
cellently documented and impartial study 
which lives up to the highest demands 
of scholarship, Professor Zabriskie has 
brought .much light to bear upon the 
less-known aspects of American-Russian 
His valuable study should be 
warmly recommended, for it is of utmost 
timeliness as background for the under- 
the present situation in 
China. It describes in detail the dip- 
lomatic struggle between Russia and 
America for the control of Manchuria in 
the years from 1895 to 1914. 


relations. 


standing of 


“The United States and Russia stand 
at opposite poles in respect to cultural 
traditions, and _ political 
Professor Zabriskie writes. 
Nevertheless, a tradition has grown up 
»f their historic friendship. “Upon éx- 
amination it is found that it has no 
basis other than the existence at given 


background, 
philosophy,” 


times of a common enemy and an ab- 
competing interests.” Before 
1898, Russia in the Far East was ever 
ready to show the Americans small and 


sence of 


large courtesies if in this way it could 
English interests and play 
America against England. That changed 
annexed in 1898 the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. From 


damage 


when America 
that moment on, “the rivalry between 
the United States and Russia represented 
a conflict between two contrasting paths 
of expansion—a Russian and an Amer- 
ican.” Russia sought to take advantage 
weakness by establishing 
hegemony at least in Mongolia, Man- 


of China’s 


ehuria and North China and by claiming 
absolute freedom of action. The United 
States tried to uphold the policy of the 
»pen door and for that purpose to render 
help to China and to create a common 
the powers as counter-weight 
The Russians had 
no definite plan. Witte favored an alli- 
ance with China to serve as a mask for 
a peaceful penetration of Manchuria and 


front of 


to Russia’s designs. 


North China, while other Russians advo- 
more opportune policy of 
seizing whatever possible, whenever pos- 
On June 13, 1900, the American 
minister in Peking, Edwin H. Conger, 
wrote to Secretary of State John Hay: 
“We acknowledge to ourselves 
that China is absolutely helpless in the 
presence of Rusian opposition, and un- 
less she is assured of effective foreign 
support, which is very unlikely, she dare 
not and cannot take definite action in 
the face of Russian occupation.” 


cated “the 


aible.” 


must 


It is interesting to oberves the ways 
in which Russia’s Foreign Minister 
Count Vladimir Lamsdorf and the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in Washington, Count 
Cassini, promised vaguely to open some 
to evacuate Manchuria, then 
seemed to procrastinate, thereby aroused 


ports or 


By Edward H. Zab 


the violent protests of John Hay 
continued to insist on their good f, 
In June, 1903, Secretary Hay con 
his failure in coming 


Out 
ith, 
fesse4 
to an amicati, 
and honorable agreement with Riis 
and told Count Cassini that the on 
tude of the Russian Government * 
inconceivable to him from eVErY poing 
»f view. A short while later, Secretar 
Hay reported to the President that thes 
Americans in China 





Were pessimists 
about Russia and the success of negs 

“What’s the use? Rassia jy 
too big, too crafty, too eruel for us) 
fight. She will conquer in the end, Why 


not give up now and be friendly?” 


tiations. 


* ® * 


Tue Russo-Japanese war added u 
American-Japanese tension to the Ru. 
sian-American tension. In July, 190 tty 
situation became so acute that Preside 
Roosevelt sent directions in code to th 
eommander of the American troops iy 
the Philippines “for defending the island 
4 momentarily expected Japanes 
Russia and Japan concluded jy 
1907 a secret treaty directed against thy 
United treaty was con 
tinued and made more precise by seert 
treaties in 1910 and 1912. They divide 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia into ta 


from 


attack.” 


States. This 


spheres of influence, recognizing the rm 
special rights and econonis 
prerogatives of the treaty partners. 4 


spective 


Soviet writer stated in 1935 that Russ 


and Japan together opposed the “golden” 
consortium of American dollar diploma 
with the “steel” of their exclusive pr 
sitions in Manchuria and Mongolia. In 
1913 the Americans, tired of their profit 
withdrew. “Russia, tri- 
umphant in victory (over America) mada 
htening her grip 
ing her scope of 
yperations,” Professor Zabriskie writes, 
“Bur reckoned without fore 
knowledge—August, 1914, was rapidly 
approaching.” The German menace mate 
it impossible for Russia to carry through 


less endeavors, 


»xtensive plans for tis 





upon China and widen 


Russia 


ter plans then. 

The long period of American-Russiaa 
rivalry in the Far East which had begu 
in 1395 ended for the time being in 19, 
Wilson, at the request 
bankers themselves, withdrew 
government support from the consortium 
group concessions in Chin 
“The initiative for withdrawal came, mi 
from the idealism of the President, bul 
from the demands of the Americal 
bankers who were weary of the tedium 
negotiations.” Like most 
ther competent scholars Professor Lis 
briskie arrives, in the light of the en 
dence, at the conclusion that whenevét 
the United States has pursued an acti# 
policy in the Far East, the main initiae 
tive has not come from financial aml 
business groups but from diplomatic and 
strategie considerations of the President 
and the State Department. 


when President 
of the 


seeking 


of fruitless 


ee 

















A Novel History 


A WORLD TO WIN. By Upton Sinclair, 


Viking. $3.00. 624 pages. 


Lanny BUDD, that peripatetic do- 
gooder of Sinclair, is off again. This 
time the heir to a munitions fortune as- 
sumes a stature even more important 
than his slightly incredible performances 
already set forth in the first six volumes 
of the novel-history. In this work, Sin- 
elair sends Lanny “who looks like Ronald 
Coleman” from Moscow to Washington; 
a presidential agent pro bono publico, 
who is a secret envoy of the late FDR, 
an intimate of Hitler, Goering and Hess 
(he helps arrange the latter’s flight to 
England) and a Socialist who has only 
kind words for the Stalinists. 

Sinclair’s Balzac-like literary mission 
is becoming too contemporary; at least 
for the pen of the author of The Jungle. 





Lanny and the author tread too hotly 
xn the heels of history; there is too much 
»f a rehash of yesterday’s headlines and 
not enough of the structural flexibility 
»f the novel form. Here and there Sit 
elaic bursts forth with his old pam 
phleteering vigor; but often Lanny 4 
& puppet squeaking in well-modulate 
tones peculiar to only Sinclair. 
When Lanny is at one with the 
finite as a “spiritual medium” we grant 
Sinclair his author’s due, but not whel 
Mr. Budd “a Socialist” swoons it th 
presence of Stalin and in an internie® 
at the Kremlin hears Czar Josef: 
“The Soviet Union does not want tht 
rest of Europe, The Soviet people en 
all the land and resources they ™" 
they want only peace....” > 
Let us hope Lanny (and Upton) 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Iran, and Yur 
siavia in Book Number Eight 
exploits of a “Socialist” Rover Boy 
nb, 
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Pessimism About the Atomic Bomb 
From ALEXANDER TRBOVICH 


To the Editor: 


Tus threat of the Atomic Bomb was 
gentuated rather than diminished by 
the tests around Bikini Atoll. Although 
ihe bomb was not as effective as when 
used in bombardment operations against 
the Japanese mainland, its devastating 
power against ships of sea operations 
has been established. “Test Baker,” for 
underwater efficiency, will bring to light 
sew results in the application of atomic 
power to sea warfare. 

The threat was emphasized because 
the sea tests prove that the bomb can 
ie used in more extensive application. 
Sea experts, including naval officers, were 
suprised at the effect of the Bikini 
tomb. Although exploded above the sur- 
face, the penetrative blast power of the 
homb succeeded in damaging the sub- 
marine Skate. If the results of the 
undersea test prove as devastating or 
more effective than the surface test, our 
vavy faces renewed design and con- 
struction. As time goes by, the alterna- 
tive may be: (1) the maintenance of an 
undersea fleet of great depth operation, 
or (2) the reorganization of American 
armed might with 
power, Major Seversky has called the 
atomic bomb “just another 
That is correct from the viewpoint of 
the air strategist, whose primary con- 
cern is the airplane. Other weapons are 
secondary or auxiliary to air 
which proves their effectiveness. 


emphasis on air 


weapon.” 


power 


The atomic bomb is more than just 
another weapon. It is the product of a@ 


scientific process that has led to the 


creation of a new form of energy. While 
the United States utilized it in bomb 
form in the second World War, the possi- 
bility of other weapons and new forms 
of aerial transportation is not excluded. 
Our army is experimenting with rocket 
propulsion, and the Nazis came danger- 
ously close to completion and use of 
radically new types of aircraft that 
might have changed the course of the 
second World War. Atomic energy indi- 
cates that a propulsive by-product may 
be produced. The new fuel may power 
new type aircraft which may lead to the 
introduction of new strategic concepts. 

As atomic energy can be used for war, 
it can be used for peace. Outstanding 
scientists and engineers have stated that 
jit can be the basis of new indusiries. 
And doctors are experimenting to dis- 
cover the radiological medicinal] benefits 
of the energy. 

However, international! politica] de- 
velopments have given rise to trends 
that can retard the development of a 
new civilization. The world is in process 
of being divided into two blocs, domi- 
nated by diametrically opposed ideolo- 
If the conflict takes violent form, 
the outcome will be scientific war that 
may wipe out the larger part of man- 
kind. In that respect, atomic evergy will 
be ihe driving force for a betier life 
only when men subject their differences 
io rational processes. 


gies. 


That is not likely within our time. 
Violence remains our accepted method 
of settling differences. 

New York. 





A Jew-Baiting Cardinal 


From ALEXANDER MENSH 


To the Editor: 


Ai a foreign press conference Car- 
dinal Hlond, the Poland, 


made a statement concerning the pogrom 


Primate of 


in Kielce. This statement is conspicuous 
for two points on which he elaborates 

The Cardinal sees the main reason 
for the rising tide of anti-Semitism in 
Poland, which has always been known 


for 


ts anti-minority hatreds (against 


Ukrainians, Bielorussians, Jews, etc.), 
in the general discontent with the pres- 
ent terroristic foreign-inspired regime. 
A statement thus criticizing the govern- 
ment is an act of great political courage. 
lt is safe to predict that the Cardinal 
himself and the whole of the Polish 
tergy will pay for this criticism dearly. 
As to the Hiond 
fond mild words to condemn it as an 
meident which “is to be regretted,” and 
trong words for 


pogrom, Cardinal 


partly blaming it on 
the Jews themselves. 


od 


Taking up the 
y } ' ‘ 

‘az jine that the Jews and Com- 
hunist 


‘8 are identical, the Cardinal said 


Mat Polish anti-Semitism “is to a great 
“gree due to Jews who occupy 
ing positions in Poland.” 


Who 


aaa Ons 
tions?” It is well 


the lead- 
are these Jews “in leading po- 
known that they 


occupied “leading positions” in Oswieeim, 
but until now it has not known 
that, except for Minc, Minister of Trade, 
they are in leading government 
Jt is ridiculous to describe that 
cuted and negligible 
ruling class. On the other hand, it is well 
known that Jews were represented both 


been 


posts. 
perse- 
minority as the 


in the Polish underground and in the 
Polish Government, in London which can 
hardly be discribed as pro-Communist. 


Coming as it does from a Cardinal 
who in prewar days was known as a 
yabid anti-Semite, the statement actually 
justifies, or at least excuses, the Kielce 
pogrom and such future pogroms as 
may be expected. But this altitude is 
not in harmony with the stand which in 
taken hy the Cath- 
olic Church toward the Jewish problem, 


Sharp denunciations of 


recent years was 
racial and reli- 
gious persecution, which have been made 
by the Pope, by the Archbisop of Paris, 
xnd other Catholic 


dignitaries, permit 


of no doubt or misinterpretation. It is 
hoped, therefore, that Cardinal 
Hiond will be rebuked by the Vatican 
Other- 


wise his words may arouse suspicion of 


to be 
for his rather unlucky statement 


the Vatican’s sincerity and the accusa- 


tion of political maneuvering. 





OUR READERS TELL uS— 
From S. LESNIEWICZ 


10 the Editor: 


Ex LOSED 


please find $3.00 for re- 


wewal of My Subscription to your wonder- 

publication. It is more democratic 
and anti totalitarian than your publicity 
a and it should get more credit for 
~ work it does n these times of haze, 

Please carry , you are really appre- 
Caled 

Michigan, 
Te the From ROBERT BARTA 

sOitur: 


ora 1 do not always like or find 
elf in agreement with many of the 


mY 20, 1946 


articles, and this attitude seems to be 
symptomatic of many liberals and Social 
Democrats, still I find The New Leader 
to be great 


necessitous 


of exceedingly mportance, 


and for that must 
What I like 
about the Social Democrats as 


reason 


renew my _ subscription 


against 
the Socialist Party members is that the 
Social Democrats 


seem to emphasize 


democracy, while the Socialists seem to 
stress the structural scheme of Socialist 
theory. I admire your contributing editor 
William Henry Chamberlin very much 


Colorade. 
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Roosevelt’s Sureness of Touch 
From THOMAS YOUNGMAN 


To the Editor: 


N connection with the letter from John 
M. Work in your issue of June 29, I 
would like to make a few pertinent re- 
marks. It is easy enough in the case of 
x man like Roosevelt to demand of him 
something which is right and good from 
our Socialist point of view but which 
is impossible for him to realize with the 
party machinery through which he had 
to function. We must always discrimi- 
nate between what Socialists want and 
what .office-holders under present condi- 
tions can perform. It has, unfortunately, 
been a long-established habit of Socialist 
Jeaders everywhere io demand from an 
old-party government what was impvrac- 
tieable under the prevailing national and 
international conditions—even if the old- 
party leaders would have considered it, 
being what ihey were. 

But while I consider some of Mr, 
Work’s demands on Roosevelt as utopian, 
] thoroughly agree with Liston Oak’s 
verdict that Roosevelt’s extreme conces- 
sion to Stalin were unnecessary and in- 
jurious to the cause of democratic evo- 
jution. It would have been enough to 
supply Russia with the war materials 
which she needed. To iurn ‘large parts 
of Europe and Asia over to Stalin's 
dictatorship was folly for which we shall 
have to pay a heavy price. 

We should be in a much better posi- 
tion if Eisenhower and Montgomery had 
pushed across the Elbe and Oder and 
kept the Russians out of Germany. We 
need the markets and strategic points 
which we have foolishly turned over to 
the Russians. Now Germany and Europe 
are in a dilemma from which it is nearly 


impossible to rescue them. The whole 
complex of the European economy is in 
disorder. Means to restore it are beyond 
the yveach of British and American 
diplomacy. It will require the use of 
force, beginning with the determination 
to lend no money and send no supplies 
to Russia until Stalin changes his “niet” 
aititude on United Nations peace plans, 
restoration of Germany as an economic 
unit, and international control of atomie 
power. 

Utah. 





TELEGRAM TO THE EDITOR 
From MILAN OBRADOVICH, 

| Chairman, Serbian National 

League 

| Americans of Serbian descent from 
all parts of the United States, gath- 
;ered at the Fifth Congress of the 
Serbian National Defense Council of 
| America, express their most profound 
gratitude for your fearless stand in 
defense of Freedom and Democracy 
in the world. We are particularly 
grateful for your aid in bringing to 
‘the attention of the noble American 
people the great injustice done to the 
Serbian people and their heroic leader 
Gen. Draja Mihailovitch now on trial 
in Belgrade. America can not and 
must not reward the loyalty and great 
sacrifices of her Serbian ally with be- 
trayal and punishment. Mihailovich’s | 
death and further enslavement of the 
Serbian people under the Communist 
dictator Tito will be a disgrace to the 
western Democracies and a blot on 
the glorious pages of American his- 
tory. 














KLAN KIDNAPS, BEATS AFL MAN 
TO COMPEL HIM TC QUIT UNION 


Wasuincron (LPA) — The kidnap- 
ping and beating of a Negro worker by 
four masked men who said they were 
from the Ku Klux Klan and demanded 
that the worker resign from his AFL 
union was denounced by AFL President 
William Green. 

In the first reported instance of vio- 
Jence in the AFL’s southern drive, Green 
said that Willie Dudley, a member of 
the United Cement, Lime & Gypsum 
Workers, AFL, was kidnapped from his 


SLR RARER 2 








job in Twiggs County, Ga., by the four 
professed Klansmen and beaten with a 
rubber hoSe when he refused to sign a 
letter quitting the union. Dudley recog- 
nized the four men and positively identi- 
fied at least one. 

The abduction followed a vigorous or- 
ganizing campaign by the union at Dud- 
ley's place of work. Green directed AFL 
Southern Organization Director George 
Googe to present formal protests to Gov. 
Arnall, of Georgia, and said he would 
consult with AFL Chief Counsel Joseph 
A. Padway on whether the FBI should 
be asked to investigate. 


Jewish War Veterans Demonstrate in Washington Against British Policy 
in Palestine. A Delegation (top) of the Veterans Visits President Truman. 











































































PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MONDAY, JULY 22, at 8:30 


of Hecht 





Drama aw Music in “Swan Song” at the Booth 


New Psychological Melodrama 
by Hecht-MacArthur 














rdev with musie—spine-tingling |drama equally well. The Chopin 
hologieal melodrama to the)|Polonaise in A Major, sonatas by 
» by Chopin and Beethoven—| Mozart and Beethoven, and music 
hat is said to be served up|from Verdi’s “Othello” all have 
ly to audiences at the Booth!their share of the stage at the 
rate these summer evenings.|Booth Theatre Phil Bloom. 
iat but effective combi 
x» of murder with music is 
tured in Ben Hecht’s anc 1 Ci ‘le S HELEN HAYES GIVES 
Arthas new play, an| Ist OF SUMMER THEATRE 
” now in its third month on| PARTIES FOR VETERANS 
7 ed hells the story of a Among the ever-increasing con- 
ease child piano prodigy, | tributions to the Recreation and 
by young Jacqueline Ho rner, Entertainment program of Special 
| who is brought “from a convent alien Services for the Veterans Admiins- 
home of the great Stanislaus| tration by voluntary services or- 
Kubia, a retired piano genius who| #8nizations and individuals, Helen 
cas her under his wing as a|Hayes and her “summer theatre 
supal Before the child pianist party for veterans,”’ has joined the 
finds her path cleared to a eat | parade. 
future under the maestro’s tutelage, With the cooperation of the Tap- 
lahe is beset by some of the most} pen Zee Camp and Hospital Council 
|hacrowing adventures to be seen| of the American Red Cross; Robert 
lon the stage today. F. Cutler’s Suffern County Summer 
| “Swan Sone” is the first joint| Theatre; and the Production staff 
leffort of the famous writing team/| containing veterans, Helen Hayes 

















a  ——iecialaad 
Kitty | Ballard Singer 


ete. ¥ 


Joyee Indig is the lates additin 
to the ‘stage presentatoin at Pali. 








sades Park, which features Ay 


Mooney and his orchestra, 
























































and MacArthur since 1939,| and her daughter, Mary MacArthur, —————.. Bi 
jwhen they were last represented will appear in “Alice-Sit-By-The THEATRE GUILD PRODUC; );, ’ 
jon Groadway | by ‘Ladies and} Fire,” by James M. Barrie, at a ‘ 
iGentlemen,” which starred Mac-| special matinee to be given on : —" 
| Arthu *s wife, Helen Hayes. To| Thursday afternoon, July 25th. THE MUSICAL HIT 
stage audiences, they are well! 1946, for veteran-patients of Bronx, 
known for their smash hit plays,|N.Y.; Castle Point, N. Y.. and} 
" ‘ntieth Century,” “The Front Ww : c 3 Veterans ( istre 
Pay and “Jumbo,” and for the} on Cuapncle oe ere Hrautete Goddard who plays the Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
ain uthew tave written “Colmes! 22a title role in “Kitty” now in its 2nd OSCAR HAMMERSTEIM m | 
Wihout Passion” and “The Scoun-| “CENTENNIAL SUMMER" [week at the Brooklyn Paramount. | 1] pirected by ROUBEN MAMOULIM A 
a1” the latter with Noel Coward, | = ‘ ae Dances bv AGNES de MILLE q 
Alexander Woolcott and Julie} OPENS AT ROXY THEATRE llines the piano-playing comedian | t= hye = ae bo g 
Haydon “cn ‘ Be - ed nah ‘ ’ | Jean Darling. Eric Ma 
Y ‘ entennial Summer.” new 20th | Chie Mar oO . . Norma Howard - Jean Casto 
Theo Goetz, one of the more Century-Fox T iio soiieleal — ee direct from Holly-| Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Thean 
famous actors of the Eurpean|¢.aturing the last musical score ‘of | YOO and Jane Pickens, girl of |{}44th St. West of B'way. Evgs. 6 
pare ate ™ ' aestr g e last musical scor Damien Matinees Thursdays and Saturday 
{ np tae wart ts = : he Hie c a the great composer Jerome Kern, \°0"%- | sl 
Sen, 3 eee ee polishes _,jand presenting an all-star cast, is | Jerome Kern’s “Centennial Sum- THE MUSICAL HIT 
panions in the continental theatre now at the Roxy Theatre lusee.** qileabel Ger the one | 
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“OF HUMAN BONDAGE" 
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SPIKE JONES & His City Slickers 
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| CENTENNIAL 
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IN TECHNICOLOR 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX Picture 


JEANNE CRAIN - CORNEL WILDE - LINDA DARNEL |S 
William Eythe - Walter Brennan - Constance 

H | Dorothy Gish © Produced and directed by Otto Premia# 
* ON STAGE *® 
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a movie that 





August 6th in 1926 was the First Night. And 
four determined brothers saw their vision fulfilled. 
It was at the old Warner Theatre on Broadway that 
Warner Bros.’ new movie confounded the skeptics 
and “talked” ! 

This was it—fade-out for the silent screen and 
start of the era that brought Motion Pictures to 
the place in the world they occupy so promi- SA 
nently today. It’s natural then that Warner £ 


Bros., whose pioneering courage made pictures @ 














Preming™ 










met 20, 10°" 


Just 20 years ago 


lio 


ANN, 
, if neering—just as Jong as there’s a Warner 
¥ Picture around for you to see—and Hear! 
ING P¥ 


le Co-sponsors with Werners in Colebrotion of the 20th Anniversary of Telking Pictures: 
RICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. + BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES » EASTMAN HODAK CD. + ®C A VICTOR Divielun of Radio Corp. of America © SOCIETY OF MOTION PICTURE ENGINEE IS < THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. « WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. ING 







arners made 


iets 


“talk” so successfully, should feel a very special 
‘sense of satisfaction — and responsibility. 
Sowhen the New York Jimes not long ago com- 
mended Warners for “combining Good Citizenship 
with Good Picture-Making” it was recognition, we 
felt, of a way-of-thinking which began in a small- 
town “nickelodeon” in 1906. And you may be 


"Segertan of this same way-of-thinking— and pio- 
io) 













Totalitarians Active in Sweden 
By MATTHEW LOW 


The New Lea ( 


Rewasre information re 


ceived from Sweden shews that Naz 
—bhoth German and native—is coming ou 
of hiding, and that Communist endeavor 


are@wintensified in strict keeping 
my “ 





‘ 


Tne r party line, 

A new crypto-Nazi paper called 
Vidi, commenced publication i 
holm on May 30. It is described a 
independent oppositiona] paper” and 
editor is said to be a certain Tor 
Kamp. The paper is reported to be fi 


nanced by Sten Hellberg, propric 
several fashionable restaurants. A paper 
of the same name was published 
Gothenburg from the early 1920's, and 
was regularly on sale until its proprietor 
—a fanatical Nazi named Barthold | 
den—died ten years ago. The first num 
ber of the new version contains a “se! 
sational disclosure,” denouncing ihe 
Swedish European Relief Schem 

the grounds tha no provision is made 
for aiding the German people. 

During the past two years many Ge 
man internees have escaped from 
Swedish internment camps. Almost all 
of them have vanish d without a trace. 
In the course of investigation, the police 
have exposed a Swedish Nazi organiza 
tion, with headquarters in Gothenburg, 
which has been smuggling German Naz) 
out of Sweden into Denmark, At the 


pendent in Germany 


same time, inquirie its the a vities 
of Sven Clof Lindholm, leader of the 
Nazi organization, Svensk Socialist 
Samling, are pl ceed ng. Accor ling } 
report from Oslo, Lindholm’s agent 


have recently visited Norway, contacting 
Mme. Quisling and Norwegian Nazis 
There is reason to suspect that several 
guislings have fled to Sweden with the 
aid of Swedish Nazis. 

Ny Dag, the Communist daily takes a 
strong anti-American line. On June 4 
the paper said editorially: ‘The Ame: 
icans have a habit of behaving like 
officious teachers wherever they go. In 
this respect they resemble the Germans 

at least the Germans of yesterday 


i verything 


$ so superior in the USA, 
and above all the Americaas understand 
so much better how a democratic com 
munity must be run.” Then, of course, 
it goes into a long section on “What 
About the American Negro?” [t points 
out that there are 15 million Negroes 
in America suffering racial persecution 
which parallels the racial persecution 
under the Nazis in Germany. Negro 
lynchings and anti-Semitic pogroms are 
identical, and the UN should do some- 
thing about them. It is pertinent, says 
Ny Dag, “to remind the Americans that 
it is best to put one’s own house in 


order before commencing on others.” 





The Battle of the Sugar Bowl 


(Continued from Pave Seven) 
if the New England textile industry had 
induced Congress, in the name of “the 
national interest,” to restrict the amount 
of cotton cloth which Georgia or Ala 
bama could bleach. 

The particular “national interest” 
voked to justify our sugar program 
that sugar is a military necessity and 
that we must therefore foster it lo 
mestic production as a backlog in time 
of war emergency. The premise YT 
rect, but two World Wars within a 
generation have pretty well knocked the 
props from under the conelusion. tn 
1914-1919 and again in 1959-45 the cold 


facts of sugar production and deliveries 


to the American market show up out 
vaunted backlog as badly waterlogged. 
In both crises mainland production fell 
off just when we needed and expected 


it to respond to our emergency need 
in both crises it was Cuba, against whose 
sugar our protective policy had been 
built, which responded by substantial 
increases in her normal production 


* * 


Tue facts are that sugar cane is too 
sensitive to cold to be an important ot 
reliable crop on the United States main- 
land, and that sugar beet cultivation 
requires a type of labor that no Amer- 
ican will accept if he can get anything 
else to do. A savage documentation of 
the latter fact is that, at a time when 
we are trying to develop the American 
economy to provide 60,000,000 jobs, the 
beet sugar industry has petitioned ox 
Government to hold German prisoners of 
war here so that they can work anothei 
crop of sugar beets! 

There is no expectation that world 
sugar production will recover as rapidly 
after World War II as it did afte: 
Wor!ld War I; destruction of fields and 
processing machinery has been too ex- 
tensive and too thorough. As a result, 
‘we can assume that, for at least another 
year, quotas will continue to be sus- 
pended and that we shall gladly receive 
every pound of sugar that our sources 
of supply can send us. Hence, now is 
the time when we can review our suger 
policy and rewrite it in terms of our 
past bitter experience and of postwar 
realities without disturbing current pro- 
duction. 

Under these circumstances it would 
seem that we might let the Sugar Act 
of 1937 quietly fade out with the year's 
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end. The only hitch is that this Act con 
tains provisions for promoting mainland 
production througt various types of 
subsidies and incentive payments, The 
immediate concern of all is to maintain 
maximum output from every possibile 
source while the producing areas devas- 
tated by the war are being rehabilitated 
Hence, even the severest critics of the 
Sugar Act of 1957 feel that it should be 
extended another year, provided Con- 
gress will use this time for a thorough 
yverhauling of our sugar policy. Kx- 
perience proves that Congress will not 
jo so unless prodded by consumer 
groups because it is the historic strategy 
of the producer interests to delay con- 
sideration until the last minute and then 
jam their own bill through Congress on 


the argument that any legislation is 


better than none at all. 


Current manipulations in the Senaie 
reflect that strategy. Bearing in mind 
that Congress is expected to adjours 
soon and not reconvene until next year, 
Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, waited 
until May 24 to introduce his bill (S. 
2249) to extend the Sugar Act for fov 
years, and, by amendments, to strengthen 
the beet bloc’s grip on the American 
market. Action by the House in voting a 
one-year extension without amendments 
was countered by the Senate Finance 
Committee in pigeonholing the O’Ma- 
honey Bill and recommending the change 
in the House Bill to a three-year exten 
sion. This was accompanied by talk that 
a compromise on a two-year extension 
would be acceptable, but this would throw 
the sugar problem into a presidential 
campaign year! The implications are 
obvious, 

The struggle to continue OPA has Jeft 
the consumers exhausted. Perhaps it is 
too late for them to deploy in support of 
the House’s position. If so, all they can 
do is to wait until next January and 
demand that the new Congress reopen 
the sugar issue. By that time the con- 
sumer groups will have caught their 
breath, and the Battle of the Sugar Bowl 
will be a real one; for this battle reaches 
into every kitchen and pantry in the 
nation. 
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: A Penetrating Novel About Russia ; 
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. : 
a By ARTHUR KOESTLER F 
s Literary reports from France indicate that Arthur Koestler is the most ‘ 
m discussed author of the moment. His Darkness at Noon, already ¢ 
g@ 2 modern classic, has just been published in France under the title : 
, From Zero to Infinity and is sweeping that country as it has England © 
a ‘ . , gland 

a 20d America. This Fall, Koestler’s new novel Thieves in the Night a 
a will provoke considerable controversy. You will want to be prepared # 
= by reading his greatest work Darkness at Noon, which lays bare the # 
® internal workings of the Russian leaders and the Soviet State. a 
®@ {f you have not yet read this brilliant novel, or if you want a copy F 
@ of your own for a permanent place in your library, here is your chance 
@ to get the novel FREE! ; 
s ALL YOU NEED TO DO IS SEND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION! ‘ 
i You Can Send a Subscription to Another Person, ' 
| Library or Organization, and Receive i 
F the Novel Yourself! ‘ 
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= — | on world affairs, WORLD EVENTS. 
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Father Brophy and The Christian Front 


Ov: HN attacked in the press is the 
Coughlinite echo, Rev. Edward Lodge 

urran Adverse publicity has been 
given Father Curran for his Christian 
Front and America First activities. 
‘d has been the name of 
the Rev. Edward F. Brophy of Precious 
Blood Rectory of 32-23 36th St., Long 
Island City 


Rarely mentioi 


Father Brophy has played an im- 
portant role in the spiritual guidance of 
the Christian Front. I have read a lettcr 
mailed on May 1, 1946, to Front sym- 
pathizers all over the country. Brophy 
traces the “historic values” of the Front. 
“Sincerely and according to their besi 
lights, the Christian Fronters exposed 
he evils of Atheistic Communism, to 
protect from its ravages their Christian 
Faith and their Country. And, if thei: 
afforts were not crowned with lasting 
success, it was due to the desertion of 
the principles of Christianism by Amer- 
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icans, and the chicanery of subversvies.” 
So wrote Father Brophy in an appeal 
for funds for Gerald Bishop, one of the 
leaders of Christian Front, who is now 
imprisoned on Ellis Island as an alien 
Bishop figured in the sensational 1939 
Christian Front seditious conspiracy 
trials. He and the other defendants were 
acquitted. Brophy is heading a Gerald 
Bishop Defense Fund. A close friend of 
Joe McWilliams and other Christian 
Brophy has spoken from the 
platforms of Christian Front and Chiis- 
tian Mobilizer meetings. His letter is 
the opening shot to revive its long dot- 
mant organizational carcass. Up to now 
the Front in Brooklyn and Queens became 
recognizable behind the facades of the 
America First Committee, Friends o 
Frank Fay and John J. Hennihen’s avd 
Father Edward Lodge Curran’s sell- 
styled “Sane America Rally” at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in Novels 
ber, 1945. M.P, 
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NATIONAL 

land: Delegates from cities 
P ee esse, Rhode Island and Con- 
ye ticut attended a very successful 2-day 
conference of the New England Bureau 
he Jewish Socialist Verband affiliated 
« the S.D.F. More than 800 visitors 
ttended the mass meeting and concert 
wet Sunday at the close of the conference 
- enthusiastically responded to speech- 
es by Loen Orkin, Nathan Chanin, Aug- 
ast Claessens and others. Considearble 
funds were raised, meetings and concerts 
were planned for several cities in cele- 
bration of th 25th Anniversary of the 
New England Bureau. Speakers and or- 
nizers will be toured during the Fall 
and Winter. The Liberal-Labor League 
will enter the coming elections in support 
of labor and progressive candidates and 
Social Democrats in the League will 
hasten in the development for a genuine 
third party... . The Tenth Anniversary 
Journal will go to press at the end of 
July. The 1946 National Fund Drive will 
aiso end. The response was good and 

some friends are yet to be heard from. 

NEW YORK CITY 

A. Philip Randolph, President, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, A.F.L.; 
Julius Hochman, Manager, Joint Board, 
Dress and Waistmakers, ILGWU; and 
John P. Burke, President-Secretary, ]n- 
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ternational Brotherhood, Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, will be among 
the speakers at the Debs Anniversary 
Banquet, November 17. German 
Branch, S.D.F., in cooperation with trade 
unions, cooperatives and fraternal socie- 
ties have organized a Relief Bureau for 
the collection of funds, food and clothing 
for needy Social Democrats and trade 
unionists in Germany and Austria. ... 
Outdoor Rally: July 25, noon, at corner 
38th St. and Seventh Ave. Topic: The 
Fight for Price Control. Joint auspices: 
8.D.F., Socialist Party, Algernon Lee and 
August Claessens will be among the 
speakers. Algernoon Lee speaks 
every Saturday night over radio station 
WEN.D. at .:30 9. m.... / A. 1. Shipla- 
coff Branch: Beer and card party for the 
benefit of the new clubroom fund will be 
held on Wednesday, July 24, at the Lib- 
eral Party Club Rooms, 905 Dumont Ave., 
Brooklyn, 


@® American schools have losi 500,000 

teachers since 1942, the National Edu- 
cation Association reports, due to poor 
facilities and low salaries. 
Jimmie H. Davis of 
Louisiana vetoed a bill outlawing the 
closed shop.. He is a member of the 
Musicians’ Union. 


@ Governor 


@ The grandson of Karl Marx, Edgar 
Longuet, is now a shareholder in the 
London Daily Worker. 











Relief for the German Victims of Nazism 
By Helmut Wickel 


Executive Secretary of Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt. New York 


ApseireR-WOHLFAHRT i(Laber 
Relief) was the great voluntary relief 
organization of the German labor move- 
ment under the Weimar Republic, or- 
ganized by German Social 
and trade unions. It was one of the 


Democrats 


greatest social welfare organizations in 
preHitler Germany. Hitler 
the organization and imprisoned its 
leaders. Many of them died 
tration camps. 

Those who survived are active ayain 
rebuilding the German labor movement, 
beginning with relief work on an enor 
mous scale. The organizer of Arbeiter- 
Wohlfahrt in Essen writes: 

“Immediately after the Allied troops 
entered Essen, we started the recon- 
struction of our Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt. 
Qur organization is already larger 
today than in 1933. But greater, too, 
is the need. We participate in all so- 
cial welfare activities in our commnu- 
nity. We provide homes for orphans, 
shelter for children of our comrades 
who suffered as victims of the Gestapo, 
we take care of refugees from the 
East., .. However, we cannot mastes 
this ocean of misery all by ourselves. 
That is why we appeal to you on the 
other side of the water!” 

To provide help for German organized 
labor, the Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt in USA 
has been organized by the German 
Branch of the Social Democratic Feder- 


destroyed 


n concene 
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EX-LAX 
THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 


ation, with headquarters in New York 
and a network of affiliated committees 
all over the country. The purpose of this 
organization is to collect funds, food, 
medicine and clothing to send to the 
needy in Germany. 

Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt in USA is oper- 
ating as an Auxilairy Committee of the 
Labor League for Human Rights (AFL), 
which is a member of the Council of 
Relief Agencies Licensed for Operations 
jn Germany. 

The relief goods will be distributed 
through a German Central Committee 
composed of representatives from the 
following German relief agencies: Evan- 
velical Hilfswerk (Protestant), Caritas- 
Verband (Catholic), and Arbeiter-Wohl- 
fahrt (Labor). 

Thus far, labor is far behind the 
churches in sending relief to Europe. 
We hope that many unions will aid the 
relief for German labor either through 
the Labor League for Human Rights or 
by collaborating with Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt 
in USA. 

Send food and clothing to the Inier- 
national Rescue and Relief Committee, 
Shipping Center, 130 Orchard Street, 
New York 2, N. Y. Mark it “Arbeiter- 
Wohlfahrt.” Send check or money orderve 
to Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt, Box 50, Station 
K, New York 28, N. Y., or to The New 
Leader. 
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LIBERAL PARTY PROPOSES CANDIDATES 

At a meeting of the State Executive Committee of the Liberal Party held 
on July 11 the following slate of candidates was completed for the coming state 
elections: For Governor, James M. Mead; for Lieutenant-Governor, George S. 
Counts; for U.S. Senator, Herbert H. Lehman; for Attorney General, Ira J. 
Palestin; for Comptroller, Joseph V. O’Leary; for Chief Judge of the Court of 
| Appeals, John T. Loughran; for Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals, Leo 
J. Rosett. These names will be listed on the petitions to be circulated in all the 
| counties of New York State in order to place the Liberal Party on next Novem- 
| 
| 


Selecting its own list of candidates well in advance of action by the other 
parties is in line with Liberal Party tradition. . 
| tageous position from the start. A statement by the Executive Committee con- 
tains the following declaration of policy: “At its recent convention, the Liberal 
Party decided to pursue an election policy of ‘increasing emphasis on independent 
nominations and decreasing practice of coalition with other parties.’ As the elec- 
toral campaign draws near, the party reaffirms this decision.” 
| This does not necessarily mean that the Liberals will run five of their own 
| men in connection with Democratic candidates Mead and Lehman. 
| that they are prepared to run these well-known Liberals unless the Democratic 
| Party agrees to a slate which will be satisfactory to Liberal voters. 

In connection with its renewed activity in preparation for the campaign, the 
| - Liberal Party announces a reorganization of its State Administrative Committee. | 
| According to the new line-up, Professor John L. Childs will continue to serve 
| as Chairman along with the following Vice-Chairmen: 
George S. Counts, Alex Rose, Dr. Reinheld Niebuhr, Joseph V. O'Leary, and 
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It puts the Liberals in an advan- | 


It does mean 


David Dubinsky, Dr. 








Business of Character Assassination 


(Continued from Page Six) 
accord suffering minorities the privilege 
of appealing to the tribunal of hu- 
manity. It would brand persecutors. 
And it would cheer immensely those 
who endure the scourging of injustice 
and desolation.” (Ibid, pp. 281-282.) 

“The Fascist has proved himself 
essentially a man who grabs and then 
sits tight, as well as a man who then 
seeks to establish a new version of 
the conscience as a tribute to the god- 
dess of might with whose aid the tri- 
umph was gained. If that is an ac- 
ceptable plan of life, the termites pos- 
sessed the secret of it long ago.” (Ibid, 
p. 285.) ° 


* * * 


We may now sum up vhat happens 
to Dr. Shuster’s ideas when they have 
passed through the alchemistry of Tle 
Frotestant’s editorial laboratory: 

His opposition to Fascism in all forms 
becomes “Clerical Fascism.” His moral 


oneness with the Jewish suffering in 
Nazi Germany becomes “anti-Semitism.” 
His fundamental commitment to a spir- 
itual view of culture and its political 
#xnd social problems, which is the /eit- 
motif of his writing in general, becomes 
“a policy laid down by Dr. Shuster” 
leading to anti-Jewish acts, as reported 
by The Protestant, in Maspeth, Long 
Island. 


The Protestant owes George N. Shus- 
ter a public and very humble apology, 
though there are some things for which 
mere verbal apology is insufficient. 
Everybody who has permitted himself 
to succumb for a moment to the spell 
cf the brutal epithets applied by The 
Frotestant owes Dr. Shuster such an 
zpology. So does every new spaper and 
periodical that has given further 
rency to this 
«ttentat by 


cur- 

systematic and, sustained 
reporting the progress of 
it as if it were “news.” 
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The War Assets Ad- 

Sale of ministration has sold 52 
Wear Plants of the war 
nanced by the Govern- 

ment to 16 big corporations. This rep- 
yesents 57 percent of the total govern- 
ment investment of $17,000,000,000. The 
Jatest sale was that of the $200,000,000 
stee] plant at Geneva, Utah, to the US 
Steel Corp. for $47,000,000. Whatever 
the Attorney General says, this sale 
of “our” plants to big business has 
strengthened monopoly. It has also 
strengtnened the hold of Eastern indus- 
irialists over the West, for many of 
these plants were in the West and are 


plants  fi- 


now owned by Wall Street-centered cor- 
porations. Stecl will continue to cost 
more to Western consumers than to 
Eastern, even if it comes from Utah 
smelters. This is what the NAM means 
by free enterprise—monopoly control of 
our economy. 


a 


The net national income in the United 
States dropped from $80 billion in 1929 
to $40 billion in 1932, and rose to $80 
billion in 1987, and to $160 billion in 
1944, as shown in a Twentieth Century 
Fund report. 
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ONDON.—To move from 
_y ton London is like 

a teles« ope. 
different vision. It requires 
the looks lo 


understand the main trends 


New 


adjusting 


York or Washing 
the sights on 
The outside world is seen from a 
angle of lime to 
British 


mn publie opinion. 


sense 


how outside world 


eves. lo 


British information about foreign aflairs, in 
of the 


spile 


worldwide sweep of British political and 


econome and 


America 


news coverage 


interests, 1s al once 


One 


what an unrivaled 


natrower more 


selective than American, must leave 


in order to realize 
the better 


give their readers. 


and more serious Amerie an newspapers 


British newspapers are superior to those of the 


continent, as a general rule, in the quantity and 
But they 
Iven the 

The Manchester 
and this the 
Mass circulation 


Daily Herald, 


quality of their foreign news reporting. are 


kept on a very meager paper diet most 


like The 


run to only 


ample papers, Times and 


Guardian, len pages. is al 


price of restricting circulation. 


like the 


come out in small four-page format. 


newspapers, Labor Party's 
Within this restricted space, 
But there 


despatches from foreign countries. 


full reporting is im- 
possible. is a significant selection in British 
There is a marked 
concentration of attention on Western Europe and 


Germ ny and on troubled areas like India and Pales 
tine itt whic h Creat Britain has a direct Concern, 


One gets almost no news about China and Japan 
America, 
behind the 


virtually 


or South occasional fragmentary tlems trom 


Soviet iron curtain in | and 


Mos ow 


Sritish 


astern | rope 


from This last fact is 


fault of 


result of the het 


nothing 


certainly not the editors and 


corte- 


spondents ; it is the nel ally sealed 


conditions which grow out of Soviet censorship 


concentration on aid on those 
the Labor 
imperialist into a cooperative relalion- 


The 


and 


| Hope 


regions where Government is Irving to 


transform an 
ship is not accidental. issues of makine a venuine 
lor an 


Near 


eon 


peace in kurope creating conditions 


in the 


Bi itish 


evolutionary and settlement 


sCLOUSTESS 


progressive 


ind in India are paramount in 


lhe desire lo see Lurope 


fearful 


destruction and prostration of the war is in no sense 


revive trom: the 


and Churchill 
This 


considerations 


a party question in this country. Bevin 


1 1 
talk very much the same lane 


both by idealisti 
sell-interest \ 


of near-lamine 


Hage on this issue, 


desire is motivated 


and by enlichtened continuation of 


present conditions and industrial 


stagnation and par ilvsis of te iispothation on Central 


Kurope retards the whol process of 
reflected ' “ Thy ali 
themsel ve 

b.neland 
United 


pitt 


world 


recovery 


mad is Britons 


ons tor 
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States and 


more sensitive 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Britain Looks at the World 








clusion of the more die-hard imperialists from high 
public office there is a widespread genuine sense of 
weariness of carrying the burden of administering 
foreign lands with huge alien populations. 

There has been a very significant change of method 
in dealing with India. Instead of wailing passively 
until the Indian parties and communal groups agree 
on some acceptable constitution, the British negotiators 
have taken the Jead in framing a plan for responsible 
government. ‘There is hope that a self-governing India 
will choose to remain within a British federation and 
fear that a complete break with Britain may be a 
prelude to anarchy and savage inter-communal fight- 
But the idea of upholding the British Raj with 
a high hand finds few supporters in England today. 

One sometimes of impatient 


desire to be rid both of India and of Palestine, where 


i ow 
ing. 


hears an expression 


an all-around just and equitable solution seems to 
dificult to achieve. One 
Anglo-American relations. from the British 


stand point. is the American tendency to offer advice 


most British observers very 


cloud on 


very freely on the Palestinian question 

ing up this advice by sharing political qnd) 
responsibility and without offering to accept q : 
number of Jewish refugees in the i 


siderable 
States. 
\ pronounced trend in British public opinie 
Anclo-S 
This is by no means confined to indivi 


disappointment with the course of 


tions. 


‘ 
’ 


ovier ty 


who were always skeptical about Soviet postwar a 


A former member of Parliament who spoke in 
of the Yalta agreement and declared on that 
that Stalin was definitely a man of his word, 

a considerable part of a conversation with y 
complaining that the Russians were distinctly 
behaving as they should. The editor of a left 


magazine which has been inclined to give Stalin 4 


benefit of very doubt, admitted that Soviet policy. 
become increasingly dificult to defend. 

The number of outright Soviet apologists i 
clined to an irreducible hard core of thick-ang 
fellow-travelers, more commonly called in Engl 
crypto-Communists. Communist affiliation with 
Labor considered fifty-fifty possibility 
a few was decisively defeated at 
Bournemouth conference. The London Daily FF, 
recalling the enthusiasm 
year ago. mournfully dese 
at the present time. Andi 
once it comes within speaking distance of the 


Party, 
months ago, 
the Communist organ, 
the Soviet Union a 


itself as a “lone voice” 


But disappointment in the failure of cooperati ai 


equal terms with the Soviet Union has not yet 


erated a clear alternative policy, although the gg 


of such a policy 
able references to the idea of striking out along: 
lines in Germany. 





Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 


U.S. Inflation a Death Sentence 
For the Starving 

Phe horrible results that will follow the end of any 
elective program of making food available for export 
were pointed up last week by Food for Freedom, 
national organization with headquarters here: 

The Bikini Atoll signalled 


the beginning of a speculator’s orgy in the U.S. in 


dav the bomb blew at 
which each dollar gained here today will be matched 
by the death tomorrow of a human being in the famine 
As OPA ceilings went off, 


bread grain stocks were at the lowest level in modern 


areas overseas, the world’s 
times. Despite the widely cheval led end of the first lap 


in the famine race, Ame rica had not made good on its 


promise to deliver 6 million tons of grain by July 1. 
The relaxation. satistaction and optimism in the Dept. 
tense- 


of Agriculture did not correspond at all to the 


, ° 7 
ness of the food situation abroad 


“At the 


Amer ian 


that 
another 
death 
the lifting of price controls. set off a 


very moment when it was obvious 


efforts. unless kept in high eear 


vear, were postponing rather than preventing 


from hunger. 
chain of reactions which mav very well end all pre- 


While cattle 
he U.S. 


foods in the 


buvers and hog 
bid 


foreign 


American relief 
} 


tense of 


raisers and speculators in up 
foods. 


limited 


they saw 


the prices of wheat, corn and proten 
budgets 
their 
the 


prod. 


purchasing missions working within 
drastically 

budgets abl 
purchase of 


nets and vitamin 


revised their plans as 


less and less ™ hedules for 


' 
to Dy 


fat and dairy 


ad to five 


’ 
rrain plus meat and 


{ . 
oncentrates h way before 


the logic of 
the purchase of the barest minimum of grain, 
“UNRRA the governments 
bought our grain to keep millions alive must 
this jack-up—not the U.S, 


and foreign 


government. This 


may he seen in the generally f ’ 


legalized blackmarket prices to plang } 


that farmers and speculators in the U.S. will coll 


which the hu 


a windfall from the starving, for 


‘ - — a 
will get nothing additional, and will soak up img 


that had been counted on to keep peopie alive d 


The price of other r 


the critical months ahead. 


P 


foods will mushroom up bevond their reach. Will 


one day after OPA ceilings blew, the amount of 


UNRRA and the foreign governments could pu cha 


in the U.S. within their budgets declined in the 

borhood of 25 percent.” 

CIO Auto Workers Open 

War on Profiteering 
DETROIT, 


in luding a 


July 15 
giant demonstration 
strike, 
increases make up the three-pronged attack on i 
Auto Workers, CIO. 

Calling on all consumers to unite to fight inf 


LAW Walter Reuthes 


here, a buyers’ and united 


tion of the United 


President issued a call: toy 


Community rallies on July 
in Cadillac Sq 
resistance to 


union members to take part in the demonstratio ; 


“force Congress to pass a price control bill with 
in it.” 

“Buy only what you have to buv” will be the 
of LAW weeks and months 
“We must urge all our members and every cons 
Reuther said, the minimum of food, 
and absolute necessities until Congress enacts @ 


members in’ the 
“to buy only 


and the adminis 
guts enough to res 


control law with teeth in it 


stalls OPA 


business 1 


with men with 


pressur e 
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